IRCHES OF THE SPACE AGE: 
lecial photo report 
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A new ford Bble 


designed especially for pulpit or lectern 


The New 
Clarendon 


Lectern 
Bible 


es magnificent Bibles are made to last for 
generations of constant use. They contain all the 
hallmarks of Oxford craftsmanship with the 
particular needs of the lectern in mind. 


¢ Easy-to-read Clarendon Bold Face type 
e Ample margins 

beloved and longed for, | e Special paper chosen for its opacity and toughness 
crown, so stand fast in thé 
dearly beloved. 


e Pages turn easily 


e Bible lies flat wherever it is opened. 
Width of book open, 26”. 


; e Bound in genuine Pigskin and Morocco leathers 
01751—Black Pigskin, bold Morocco grain over e Gold fillet 
bevelled boards. $85.00 


Size of book closed: 11 x 141% x 3% 


e Gold edges 
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bevelled boards. $85.00 e Authorized King James Version with Apocrypha 


01750—Black Morocco, levant grain over bey- 
elled boards. $100.00 
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Clergymen wait outside door of church for service commemorating the detailed restoration to its pre-Revolutionary condition. 


Almost Three Centuries Young 


One of America’s colonial shrines receives a fresh lease on life 


Vith simple grace Old Trinity rests amid its historic grave- 
tones marking the burial place of many colonial Americans. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


by THOMAS LABAR and DIRCK HALSTEAD 


Gi srneninc shells from the sea, the hearts of yellow 
pines, and wax from the bees, colonists around the year 
1675 built a graceful little Anglican church on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. Since that time Old Trinity has 
never ceased to be an active house of worship. Early 
in its life Queen Anne of England sent among other 
gifts, “a cushion of cloth for ye pulpit.” Today, despite 
its age, the small church stands as fresh as it was 
nearly three centuries ago. For this its forty-four com- 
municants thank two latter-day benefactors, Colonel 
and Mrs. E. W. Garbisch, whose efforts in memory of 
her parents, the late automobile manufacturer W. P. 
Chrysler and his wife Della, restored the church to its 
seventeenth-century beauty. One day recently the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, joined friends of Old Trinity in a 
service marking the little church’s complete restoration. 


continued on next page 


A holiday atmosphere fills the air as people come from 
up and down Maryland’s Eastern Shore to help the com- 
municants of Old Trinity celebrate the renewed church. 
Striped tents snap in the soft breeze while the murmur 
of voices floats off into the grove of sycamores, wild 
cherries and Irish yew beside the little church. Six years 
were required by the Garbisches to check on each item 
of material and design. At one time they flew to England 
to consult an authority on seventeenth-century church 
architecture. Crushed oyster shells were used in the 
mortar as was the practice in that early period. 


Boy and Girl Scouts prepare to help with the day’s festiv. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


Sil 
Seated in black walnut pews rubbed to a gloss with beeswax, parishion- 


ers attend services. The Rev. Canon Edward West from the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City delivered the address. 


1 
: 


The Rt. Rev. Allen J. Miller, Bishop of Easton and Rector of Old Trinity (above left), talks with a guest after officiating 
_ at service. Above, right, the Presiding Bishop looks over historic churchyard as Gov. J. Millard Tawes of Maryland 
| (center) asks Colonel and Mrs. Garbisch about one of the many points of interest surrounding the old church. 
| 
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“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I'd be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 


““Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 


‘“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!”’ 


Postum is 100% cofjee-free. 


“‘Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


Instant J 


j 


POSTUM'\ 


No Carse 


eet A 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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One-Half Pint, 
One Pint, 81/4”, 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
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@ THE CovER design by Ed Fortuna 
places the shapes of the Space Age 
in the tradition pattern of the arched, 
Gothic, stained-glass window. With 
one exception, all of these buildings 
are new Episcopal churches. Starting 
at the top and moving counter-clock- 
wise, the structures are: St. Augus- 
tine’s, Gary, Ind.; St. James the Fish- 
erman, Wellfleet, Mass.; Air Force 
Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Christ Chapel, Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa.; St. George’s, Dur- 
ham, N. H. (lower right), and the 
Church of the Redeemer, Baltimore. 


@ INFORMATION about most of these 
buildings will be found in a photo 
report on Churches of the Space Age, 
beginning on page 13. Compiler of 
this intriguing material is our own 
David Hirsch. Mr. Hirsch, in addi- 
tion to being staff photographer for 
THE EPISCOPALIAN, is an architec- 
tural photographer with work in such 
publications as the Architectural 
Record and The New York Times 
Magazine. We also thank Mildred 
Smirtz of the Architectural Record 
and Mary Jane Lightbown of the 
Architectural Forum for their assist- 
ance in this report. 


@ SPEAKING of photographers, this 
issue marks the return to our pages 


of Dirck Halstead, who shot the 
wonderful set of pictures on New 
York’s crusading curate, the Rev. 
John Purnell, in June. Mr. Halstead, 
who works out of Washington, D.C., 
journeyed to an entirely different kind 
of setting—Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
—for the pictures you will see (or 
have already seen) beginning on page 
3. His colleague on the story is 
Thomas LaBar of New York, a con- 
tributing editor who this month joins 
our staff as an assistant editor. 


IN this crazy, mixed-up world of 
ours, being interrupted is just ordi- 
nary operating procedure every day 
of the week for most of us. And it 
can be most exasperating at times, 
too. On page 10, Franklin Clark Fry 
sheds some old—and new— insight 
On Being Interrupted. Dr. Fry speaks 
from experience. One of America’s 
most distinguished and busy Chris- 
tian leaders, he is president of the 
1,800,000-member United Lutheran 
Church, president of the 60,000,000- 
member Lutheran World Federation, 
and chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Fry’s article is from 
a valuable book entitled, Jn the Unity 
of the Faith, recently published by 
the Christian Education Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ($3). 


In the Next Issue: 


THE NATIVITY - PAST AND PRESENT 
WHAT IS EVANGELISM? 
THE ART OF GROWING OLD 
a special Christmas gift 
LIBRARY for the LAITY 


stocked for you by: 
C.S. Lewis ® 
Chad Walsh ® 


J. B. Phillips ® 


Edmund Fuller ® 


Theodore Wedel ® 


Princess Heana ® 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. e 
and other Anglican authors 


THE EPISCOPALIA® 


Is the Parish Obsolete?, page 23, 
is a provocative title for a provoca- 
tive article by one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on the urban field, 
G. Paul Musselman. A priest of the 
Church, Mr. Musselman has served 
parishes in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan, and has recently been 
executive secretary of the division of 
urban-industrial Church work of the 
Episcopal Church’s National Coun- 
cil. He is now secretary of evan- 
gelism for the National Council of 
Churches. His article is from his new 
book, The Church on the Urban 
Frontier, published last month by the 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
($3.25). 

THE eloquent photograph with the 
Musselman article is of the Church 
of the Advocate in Philadelphia. This 
huge, inner-city plant in reality is far 
from obsolete, however. It is part of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania’s inner- 
city program under the direction of 
the Rev. George W. Davison. 


Another provocative article is 
Why Is the Church Always Asking 
for Money?, page 28. Author Louis 
W. Cassels, United Press Interna- 
tional editor and religion writer, is a 
vestryman and canvasser at St. John’s 
Church, Chevy Chase, Md. 


e Crepits. for the 
drawings accompany- 
ing the article by Mas- 
sey H. Shepherd, Jr., 
in the October EPISCOPALIAN were 
inadvertently omitted. Credit be- 
longs to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York for the five small draw- 
ings, which appeared originally in 
Symbolism In Liturgical Art, by Ap- 
pleton and Bridges, copyright © 1959 
LeRoy H. Appleton, Stephen 
Bridges and Maurice Lavanoux. The 
Seven Doves, on page 68, is from 
Sign Language of Our Faith, More- 
house-Barlow Co., New York. 


e@ Some fifty pilot parishes and mis- 
sions are now taking THE Episco- 
PALIAN for all of their contributing 
families under the two-dollar-a-year 
Parish Plan. We will report on the 
Parish Plan next month in this col- 
umn. 
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RECORD THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
SUNDAY OFFERING IN 1960 


W ITH figures still incomplete for the current year, the sum of 
$581,724.88 has been received by the seminaries from 5,068 parishes 
—an increase of some $13,000 over last year’s record amount. 


These parish offerings have become a most important factor in 
maintaining the Church’s enterprise of theological education. 


The trustees, faculties, and students of all the schools are grateful 
for this support and thank the clergy and congregations responsible 
for this splendid result. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; The General 
Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; 
School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois; Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


Thoughtful gifts to your 
Church at Christmas, 
for pews and library 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Large and small 


editions, cloth bound. 


PRAYER BOOK STUDIES. Popular booklets by Liturgical Commis- 
sion for discussion prior to revision of The Prayer Book. Set of all 


fourteen STUDIES at reduced price. 
THE HYMNAL 1940. Large and small melody editions and full music 


edition, cloth bound. 


THE HYMNAL1940 COMPANION. Stories of the hymns, their authors 


and composers. 741 pages. Thoroughly indexed. 


THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY 1959 (AND 1960 SUPPLEMENT) 
contains clergy biographies, group photographs, other features. A 
triennial book—next edition in 1962, The Supplement, and another in 
early 1961, contains biographies of clergy ordained in previous year. 


Write for convenient order form to 


Lhe CHURCH H ly WUE Zi Conporalion 


Affiliate of THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


On Being INT ERF 


Do constant interruptions bother you? 


Then take some advice from the most-interrupted 


| Es often we complain about being interrupted. 


Nand in the main, how right we are. I suppose, if we 
‘were required to choose only one word to describe the 
wild confusion in which this generation has lived, “in- 
‘terruptions” is what it would be—irritatingly, wearyingly 


' everywhere. 
| 


_ Every one of us likes to flatter himself that he is 
steering his own course, governing his own life. But be- 


‘fore any of us knows it, along comes a major cataclysm 
or a private call to break in on personal plans, to force 


one to serve someone else’s convenience or 


benefit— 


and we are tempted to pity ourselves. 


| 


i 


lat Him does many wholesome things for us. 
them is that it should surely make us calmer. 


Did you ever think of Jesus? Surprising and even 
‘jarring as it may sound, the truth is that our Lord was 
‘the most interrupted person who ever lived. Looking 
One of 
As we 


reflect reverently upon Him, we will find ourselves be- 
coming less resentful and annoyed. 


Does it come as a shock to hear me assert that Jesus 
was the most interrupted person who ever lived? Well, 
see for yourself. It was vividly, almost disturbingly, true. 
The marvel about Him was that He remained so divinely 
serene through it all. There is a healthy lesson for us 
who believe in Him. 

Look at this incident involving Jairus. Christ was in 
the midst of life-giving instruction. Who knows, it might 
have ranked with the Sermon on the Mount. Yet right 
in the heart of it, without even a “pardon me,” in burst 
Jairus. 

“While He was thus speaking to them, behold, a 
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man in history—Jesus Christ. 


ruler came in and knelt before Him, saying, ‘My daugh- 
ter has just died; but come and lay your hand on her, 
and she will live. And Jesus rose and followed him, 
with His disciples.” 

That was interruption number one. As if that were 
not enough, a second almost tumbled over its heels. 
If the Lord had been like us, it would have been enough 
to make him seethe in frustration. 

In an instant, as the crowd which had been listening 
placidly began to boil ahead into an excited procession 
and every heart and muscle was intent only to hurry to 
the afflicted home, suddenly there came a second dis- 
traction, quite as unprovoked. This time a trembling 
hand was thrust out from the throng. A woman who 
was diseased and ashamed furtively stretched out her 
finger tips and barely touched the hem of His garment. 

Certainly nothing could have the right to delay the 
Healer now. Nothing should detain Him from a dying 
child. But once again, He pauses. The deep, wonderful, 
everlasting truth is that when a hand of need is stretched 
out to anyone else, it may seem like an interruption. To 
Jesus it was always the touch of God. What fascinates 
me further is that these two interruptions are little more 
than random cuttings out of Jesus’ entire life. They are 
simply tiny instances of what happened to Him every 
day and almost every hour. In all history, has there 
ever been anyone who was so much the slave of inter- 
ruptions? Gloriously, not their slave, but their master. 

Recall with me another night very early in Jesus’ 
ministry when another ruler, Nicodemus, intruded on 
His rest. If he had not, we would never have heard: 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


by FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


“For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son” (JOHN 3:16). 

Think of the day when Jesus had attracted a congre- 
gation around Him in the house of a friend. People 
crowded so close, and filled the room so full, that no 
one else could squeeze in. The matchless Saviour was 
feeding souls lavishly then, too, when suddenly the roof 
opened up and a paralyzed man was let down. That 
abrupt act punctuated one of Jesus’ priceless sentences 
right in its middle. Yet to this day mankind thrills to 
the words, “Man, your sins are forgiven you” (LUKE 
5:20). 

The feeding of the five thousand was an equally ex- 
asperating interruption which robbed the Master of 
well-earned quiet in the country. Even in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, Jesus delayed the solemn act of His 
arrest by restoring something as trivial as an ear that 
was cut off. In the Upper Room, He postponed the very 
institution of the Holy Communion to wash His disci- 
ples’ feet. On the Cross, even there, we see Him putting 
aside His anguish to pray forgiveness for those who 
nailed His hands, to comfort a repentant robber, and 
to provide for His forlorn mother who watched Him 
die. 

Actually, the whole of the earthly life of Jesus taken 
together was the hugest interruption of all time. It was 
all one great, deeply shadowed break in the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was, from 
which He decended when He was born, and to which 
He returned only after He had risen. 

There is a new, transfiguring light that needs to be 
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shed into our minds and hearts too. Disappointments 
—is that what we are tempted to call our interruptions? 
God give us the grace instead to change the “d” to a 
capital “H” to see them for what they really are—‘His 
appointments.” 

Three simple guiding ideas are worth keeping in 
mind. Every time you are tempted to be exasperated, 
repeat them to yourself, and they will help to steady you. 


The first is this: The very frequency and extent of 
your interruptions, like Christ’s, may well be the meas- 
ure of the valuableness of your life. Reflect for an in- 
stant. His days would never have been so twisted away 
from the neat patterns that He had planned for them 
if He had not possessed such sympathy and magnetism. 
No more will ours be. 


Only people who are full of help and strength are 
bombarded with other men’s needs. At their highest, 
the interruptions which we chafe at are the credentials 
of how indispensable we are. As surely as you brim 
with usefulness, that is when they will cut in. The great- 
est condemnation that anyone can incur, the supreme 
danger to beware of, is to be let comfortably alone. 

I know an old woman who is a glowing example that 

interruptions are a tribute. You would think that she 
was living in an eddy off of the stream of life, but no 
sooner does she settle herself in her cozy apartment for 
a quiet week or month than invariably a call comes to 
minister to another, to care for some invalid, or to 
give joy to the bereaved, or even to be a happy com- 
panion of the young. (There are plenty of old women 
in the same apartment house who are never disturbed.) 
The demands on her are a deserved compliment to her 
spirit. 
The second reminder is no less searching and stirring 
at least to me. It is this: All of this gush of inter- 
ruptions, from the volcanic ones to the merely nagging 
ones, only proves, when all is said and done, that you 
are human. Suppose someone were to ask you what 
the distinguishing mark of a human being is, what 
would you say? 

I know the answer that the biologists would give. 
Speaking only of the body of man, they would point 
unhesitatingly to its adaptability. Sobering and humili- 
ating as it is, there is just nothing else in which our 
physical powers excel the lower animals’. 

Run over the catalog and you will hang your head. 
Men do not compare with the elephant in strength, nor 
with the greyhound in speed. Insects out-jump us and 
fish out-swim us. When it comes only to bare living, 
just stretching out a monotonous existence, the alligator 
is clean out of our class; it can survive without a thought 
or a deed of kindness for five hundred years. 

Yes, flexibility and adaptability are the distinctive 
excellence of man; ability to live in the tropics or at 
the Poles, beneath the sea or high in the air, deep down 
or on a mountain summit. So, just as emphatically, it 
ought to be with our spirits. 

There is nothing sadder nor more to be guarded 
against than arthritis of personality. We just do not dare 

continued on next page 
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On Being Interrupted 


continued 


to become frozen in the joints of our 
emotions any more than of our 
hands. Whenever a man instinctively 
becomes provoked at every break in- 
his routine, he has begun to slip. — 
Once we start to react as if the sched- — 
ule is sacred instead of the new duty, — 
it is a sign of senility at any age; 
it is a proof that we are growing fos-_ 
silized. And remember, things be- 
come fossils only after they are dead. 

Yet the greatest blessing of all that 
we get from our annoying and some-_ 
times bruising interruptions is the 
third: They teach reliance on God. 
More than that, they are apt to com- | 
pel it. Reluctant as we often are to. 
admit it, the reason you and I like 
to organize our lives so snugly and 
show signs of becoming irritated 
when any crack appears in our rou- 
tine does not do great credit to our-. 
selves. It is because we like to de- 
lude ourselves that we can handle 
whatever comes. We are constantly 
trying to bring life down into a com- 
pass that we can manage. 

That, more than anything else, is 
why we react as we do against any 
sudden change. It disrupts our com- 
placency. It makes us shaky and 
timid. It threatens to carry us ou® 
beyond our depth. The shattering 
truth is that that is exactly where we 
ought to be. That is where we receive 
the most awesome blessing. There we 
meet God. 

After all, is it not a piece of colos 
sal egotism to think that life mus: 
always fit itself into our ways? Tha} 
would make us bigger. Is it not stupi« 
to think that the world must accom 
modate itself to our comfort? We ar* 
here not to be comfortable but to de 
and to grow. Our noblest growt? 
comes when we cast ourselves on thi 
Lord. This is the supreme and fine 
benefit of interruptions. 

The next time, Christian, you ar 
tempted to rebel and pout when lif 
breaks in on you, remember Jesu 
Christ. Thank God for the proof the 
you are valuable, that He keeps yo 
flexible, that He points you to hin» 
self. 
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A look at St. Augustine’s sweepingly curved roof explains why Edward Dart, the a 
National Conference on Church Architecture. New techniques 
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Churches of the Space Age 


In many contemporary buildings, communities and architects are trying to be more than just “modern” 


“Suppose,” wrote Le Corbusier, the leading archi- 
tect of Europe, “that your walls rise toward heaven in 
such a way that I am moved. I perceive your inten- 
tion. Your mood has been gentle, brutal, charming, or 
noble. The stones you have erected tell me so. ... 
That is architecture.” 

Le Corbusier represents the new architecture of the 
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Space Age. It is an architecture scaled to human pro- 
portions—an architecture with feeling. The examples 
on these pages show their designers’ sensitivity to the 
religious needs of the communities the structures 
serve. Some of the new churches have a quality of 
simplicity and warmth; some are boldly dramatic. All 
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ST. GEORGE’S, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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give a strong indication that the Space Age will be 
particularly suited to church architecture. 

God willing, this era is only in its infancy. The many 
new materials, our ever-widening technology, the new 
feeling for decoration and symbolism in design have 
been only barely explored. Hopefully, the churches of 
the future will express Christianity in their own indi- 
vidual manner, with a rebirth of the spirit that created 
the Gothic. 

To create the church with the appropriate spiritual 
and material qualities is the responsibility of both the 
parish and the architect. The parish helps the architect 
best by understanding itself—the way it worships, the 
possible changes in future habits of worship. As Mar- 
vin Halverson says in Religious Buildings for Today: 
“Tf the local church fulfills its responsibility of devel- 
oping a clear conception of itself, its nature and its 
function, the truly imaginative architect will draw upon 
all his talents.” 4 


The paramount concern of the architect is that the congre- 
gation feel at home in the church. At St. George’s the archi- 
tects, Grant, Copeland and Chervenak of Seattle, used the 
new circular style of design to suit the need for a greater 
feeling of participation and unity. The priest and the con- 
gregation together face and surround the altar. The six-sided 
design of the altar is repeated in the skylight, which also 
draws attention to the central part of the church. 


The four-sided folded aluminum shapes of this “chapel of the air,” as Architectural 
Forum describes it, will form a startling silhouette against the Rocky Mountains. 
The multi-colored glass set between the tetrahedrons will admit light of varying colors 
and define the shape of the spires. Walter Netsch and Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill are the designers. The chapel, subject of much controversy be- 
cause of its unusual design, is now under construction. Another view appears at right. 


U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY CHAPEL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 
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The difference between a cathedral and a church, as Basil Spence, architect of 
the new Coventry Cathedral, says, is that the cathedral “must speak all the time, 
byen when there is no sermon to be heard or anthem to be listened to.” The new 
Coventry speaks through its many symbols, some inspired by the ruins of the old 
hathedral, “a relic of faith during Britain’s darkest hour,” others newly inspired. 
l4s the visitor to the new cathedral moves toward the altar, he views, one at 
n time, five pairs of windows on opposite sides of the nave. On the right is the 
perfect, which is God; on the left is the human, “imperfect in its reflection, as 
man is always striving for perfection.” From the altar, the visitor can look back 
und see all the windows, with the symbols and colors representing all of life, 
human and divine. 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL, COVENTRY, ENG 


“I hope to have stained-glass de- 
signs representing the saints in in- 
fancy, and the windows will be carried 
out in the clear pure colors of birth 
and innocence,” says Coventry archi- 
tect Basil Spence. ‘People entering the 
cathedral first will see no other win- 
dows apart from this one, but their 
eyes should be drawn toward the 
altar.” 
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NG Basil Spence, scholar of the architecture of the past, kept the bombed-out cathedral and its tower as a symbol of a faith 
that did not falter during the war, and had the new cathedral built in a contemporary style applying “what I thought to be 


the underlying principles of our own native |Gothic] architecture.” 


Detail of entrance to the 
Cathedral (left) shows new 
construction at right 

and bombed ruin of the 
old cathedral at left. 
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ST. JAMES THE FISHERMAN, WELLFLEET, MASS. 
Used primarily in the summer, this Cape Cod church is built of wood. The use of exterior wood—spruce boards with creo- 
sote finish; the pine-cone-like shape and covering of the bell tower, and the gentle slope of the roof hardly disturb the natural 
setting of a pine-covered hill. The baptismal font, a chiseled, scallop-shaped wooden shell painted gold, is the emblem of St. 
ames the Fisherman, and also the symbol of the fishing village of Wellfleet. 
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Plain glass can be functional when used in the sliding doors or large windows of a parish house—especially if they 
open onto a private court like this one at St. Mark’s. In the chapel, architects Sherwood, Mills and Smith used chipped glass 
f varied colors with cement joints. ST. MARK’S, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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ST. ELIZABETH’S, BURIEN, WASH. 
The few materials used in St. Elizabeth's create a simple interior shape. The archit 


Durham, Anderson, and Freed, used a circular window above the nave that fe 


shape of the arch. During the day the diffused light through this window draws attention 


to the altar, while at night it works in reverse and defines the circular form on 
rior of the church. 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Balluschi, the brilliant American church architect, stresses that the most important stimulation to the archi- 
tect’s creative sense should come from his own experience with the congregation in church, for here only is 
he made intuitively aware of the essence of the service and the congregation's unique needs. 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, BALTIMORE 

Pietro Balluschi, in association with Rogers, Taliaferro and Lamb, designed 
the addition to a hundred-year-old church to blend with the older, existing 
building. No less important than the over-all design is the care for details and 
the use of materials. In the courtyard entrance is a varied use of wood—as a 
structural arch setting the essential design of the church; as vertical strips in the 
windows; as plain dark surface to demarcate the entrance doors; and as diagonal 
strips in the side panels. Complementary planning governed the interior, including 
the bishop's chair and the lectern (below). 


“The thoughtful architect will appraise the spirit which 
moved other ages, so that he may himself recapture such 
spirit, not by imitating, but by truly understanding it."’ 


—Pietro Balluschi 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


For anyone interested 
in the Bible message 


A GIFT TO BE CHERISHED 
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Prayer Books 


produced by The Seabury Press 


These Prayer Books are handsomely bound, 
printed in clear, easy-to-read type, and guar- 
anteed to give lasting satisfaction. 


The new moderately priced Prayer Book, pew size, 
bound in red fabrikoid; Thintext paper. 
#3213. $4.50 


Prayer Book, pew size India paper, bound in pin 
grain, limp black leather. #3222x. $7.00 


Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal, a new style, 
pew size, on India paper, bound in black leather, 
with gold edges and gold roll. 

#3262xGR. $11.50 


Many other styles of the Seabury Prayer Book 
and Hymnal are available at your bookstore. 


HOLY COMMUNION 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 

Compiled by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. A treasury 

of prayers, hymns and meditations...from Aquinas 

and Augustine to Alan Paton and Evelyn Underhill. 
$3.00 Deluxe gift edition, $5.00 


OUR PRAYERS AND PRAISE 


The texts of Morning Prayer, Holy Communion 
and all the Collects for the Church Year, arranged 
for use by children of 8 years and older. Explana- 
tory notes by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. and Robert 
H, Rodenmayer. Color illustrations. $2.55 

In gold cloth slip case, $3.75 


At your bookstore 
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GOD AND HISTORY 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. Authoritative study re- 
vealing the meaning of Old Testament events and 
their significance as history. $4.25 


ONE BODY AND ONE SPIRIT 


by Oscar J. F. Seitz. A study of the Church in the 
New Testament, of its early roots in the Old 
Testament, and of its continuing existence as a 
growing organism. $4.25 


THE PATH TO GLORY 


by John R. H. Moorman. A brilliant devotional 
interpretation which takes the reader through 
St. Luke’s Gospel making him more familiar with 
its treasures. $4.75 


For the layman 


SAINTS ON MAIN STREET 


by Peter Day. The editor of the Living Church 
shows the ordinary Christian how to live the 
Gospel today. $2.50 


THE APRON-POCKET BOOK 
OF MEDITATION 


AND PRAYER 

Compiled by Margaret H. Benson and Helen G. 
Smith. Foreword by Cynthia Wedel. A refreshingly 
unsentimental daily companion for the housewife, 
which offers a down-to-earth spiritual approach to 
irksome routine. $1.50 


THE CREATIVE YEARS 


by Reuel L. Howe. The most constructive, practical 
and useful book on the fruitful ‘middle years’ since 
LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY. $3.50 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Edited by Esther Pike. 14 practicing ‘Samaritans’ 
introduce us to hundreds of ovr neighbors whom 
they have helped throughout the world. $3.50 


A BOY’S PRAYER BOOK 


A GIRL’S PRAYER BOOK 


Compiled by John W. Suter and Anne W. House. 

Nearly 200 prayers especially suited to the needs 

and interests of boys and girls. Ages 9 up. 
Boards, each $1.50 
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s the parish obsolete? Some think it is. Their reasons 
run about as follows: 

The colossal capital cost of providing parish buildings 
for America’s population explosion is going to tie up 
so much cash that programs must suffer and the overseas 
missionary venture be starved. 

There are, to be sure, all sorts of optimistic reports 
about the great sums being spent on new church build- 
ings. Yet it would appear that not enough is being spent. 
One analyst claims that despite the boom in church 


Adapted from The Church on the Urban Frontier, by G. Paul Musselman Copyright © 
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by G. Paul Musselman 


Is the 
Parish 
bsolete? 


One of America’s foremost 
church planners takes a 
hard look at one of our 


most hallowed institutions 


building in 1958, three times as many new churches 
should have been built to care adequately for America’s 
growing population needs. 

Any well managed enterprise must constantly analyze 
and evaluate its capital investment. The Church is no 
exception. Some think, and I am one of them, that al- 
though we want to buy the proper tools for the mis- 
sionary endeavor in expanding America, we need to take 
a good, hard look at the whole matter of capital costs, 

continued on next page 
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For instance, I am convinced that 
the Episcopal Church is over-build- 
ing, generally speaking, in the subur- 
ban areas. This does not mean that, 
under the present scheme, we have 
all the churches we need in the 
suburban area; but it does mean that 
we are inclined to invest a great deal 
of money in a type of building that 
gets us into all sorts of trouble as 
far as program is concerned. 

Extensive sections of suburbia are 
likely to be “mortgage manor.” And 
I am told by many suburban parsons 
in newly developed areas that people 
paying off mortgages on their own 
homes are reluctant—and under- 
standably so—to become members 
of a parish that has assumed a mort- 
gage obligation on a large and ex- 
pensive building. This, I am also 
told, is one reason why many people 
retain membership in the old church 
downtown, even though this mem- 
bership and attendance be largely 
on a token basis. 


There is one myth that needs ex- 
ploding—namely, the drawing power 
of massive church architecture. We 
know—and by “we” in this case I 
mean many of my colleagues in the 
urban program field—that there 
comes a point in the growth of a city 
when the large church building has 
an inbuilt rejection factor. And this 
is true not only of the “mortgage 
manor’ districts but in the older 
areas as well. 

We do not know as yet too much 
about that whole subject of how 
churches attract people, but we do 
know with fair certainty that people 
are not attracted, to any appreciable 
degree, to a particular church be- 
cause of its massive architecture. 

Then I am a bit alarmed when I 
see what is going on in the building 
of parish houses. Plans for parish 
houses and churches in new areas 
are generally adopted with two sup- 
positions in mind: 

That the neighborhood will re- 
main substantially as it is now. Yet 
the one thing we know for certain 
about American neighborhoods in 
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this period of urbanization and rapid 
change is the fact that no neighbor- 
hood remains static for long. Parish 
houses and churches that may be 
fairly serviceable for a neighborhood 
as presently constituted may be quite 
unsuitable for the same neighborhood 
a quarter of a century from now. 

The other supposition is that our 
present philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation will remain fundamentally un- 
changed. At the moment our Chris- 
tian education procedures roughly 
parallel those of a school system, and 
we design our parish education build- 
ings with the typical school build- 
ing in mind. 

I am sufficiently unsure about this 
planning to raise a question or two: 
Will the philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation shift more than it has already 
to the group and home unit? And if 
so, will the rooms in parish houses 
then need to be classrooms (as so 
many are now), or will they need to 
be designed on the plan of the living 
room in a home? I have some good 
friends—they know much more 
about Christian education than I do 
—who are of the latter opinion. Fur- 
thermore, in all our planning we are 
duty bound to keep in mind that the 
whole parish organizational setup is 
under serious question. 

Before leaving this subject I want 
to say, on the positive side, that what 
we look forward to are more multi- 
purpose buildings at more conserva- 
tive expenditure. Littering up the 
landscape with expensive Gothic is 
no answer to the missionary task of 
Christianizing America. | am happy 
to see more congregations adopting 
a more functional style of architec- 
ture for their new buildings. 

The most serious criticism, in my 
judgment, is the one based on the 
fact that the parish today has be- 
come too cumbersome a piece of 
machinery. Even the smallest sort of 
parish now has an organizational and 
administrative structure of bewilder- 
ing complexity. So much energy, 
cash, and spiritual push can be 
chewed up in keeping its machinery 
going that very little remains for the 
total missionary thrust. 

Another criticism takes the posi- 
tion that, because of its rather fixed 


‘world. 


obligations, the parish today presen 
a view of Christianity which is n 
really characteristic. It looks lik 
an institution, sounds like an insti 
tion, and keeps busy like an institu 
tion; it doesn’t look like a fellowship 
nor does it feel like one. 

Because of all this criticism an 
these many conflicting views, wi 
need to take a hard look at today’ 
parish and the strategic role it ough 
to play in the Church’s mission t 
our contemporary, urban, industria 


I don’t suppose there is an urba 
church executive today who has no, 
at one time or another tried to figur: 
out some alternative to what w: 
call “the parish” and what is calle 
in Protestantism “the local church.’ 

Some experiments have been mad ) 
In our research program, for in 
stance, the Church of the Advent i 
Cincinnati had several years of a tes 
ministry, the clergyman and his wifi 
living in an old, low-cost apartmer 
house. Many valued insights wer 
gained, but it was, after all, an e 
tension of the parish rather than 
substitute for it. 

There are some apartment-hous 
chaplaincies in Europe. About thes. 
I know little beyond having hear 
mention of them. For a long tim 
one of the wealthiest churches 4 
America has had under consideratic) 
the possibility of initiating and sul 
sidizing a straight-out apartme 
house ministry in which the total of} 
eration of the Christian fellowsh i). 
is carried out in the apartment of th 
parson. So far the fly in the ointmes 
has been that apartment-house may 
agers do not want to get caught | 
what they are afraid might be @ 
annoyingly sectarian operation. Bi 
the dream persists. 

The New Testament conclud» 
without any mention of the pari 
or parish priest, just as the Old Test 
ment closes without any mention 
the synagogue or the rabbi. Here 
know there will be some little que} 
tion about whether there were not 
few synagogues in Old Testame 
times; but by and large the genera 
zation is true. For its first formati 
period in the apostolic and the por 
apostolic period, the parish was 
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the basic unit. It was “the church in 
Corinth.” 

I was rather startled to see how 
elatively modern is the origin of the 
)parish as far as Anglicanism is con- 
‘cerned. But time is not the particular 
)pleading here. The point of what I 


If I read and interpret my history 
»p aright, | think that from the New 
Testament times the diocese has been 
J the basic unit and the parish as it 
‘emerged has been the diocese “writ 
small.” That, it would seem to me, 
‘is what we really mean to be in An- 
glicanism. And _ yet, practically, 
-haven’t we reversed the whole pro- 
4 cedure? Isn’t the diocese really the 
‘parish “writ large”? 
What difference does that make? 
.| It makes a big difference in the mat- 
| ter of flexible strategy, a basic need 
in mobile America. One of America’s 
‘ largest Protestant denominations, 
noted for the fierceness with which it 
has guarded congregational auton- 
omy, has had under discussion for 
several years some means whereby 
the local church can be made more 
| answerable to area organization. The 
reason for this is practical and func- 
| tional, and not theological at all. 
Here is an old church that has 
long since outlived its usefulness. Its 
if People are literally “hugging them- 
selves to death.” The neighborhood 
needs a youth program and a more 
| vigorous attempt at evangelizing the 
children. Yet the diocese is helpless 
because the parish will have none of 
it. And so the church is represented 
in this neighborhood by people with 
| no concept of mission, people who 
| are thoroughly in-group-minded. The 
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' I know I am treading on some 
} ecclesiastical corns, but I think some 
way should be provided for the 
diocese to step in and salvage this 
unsanctified situation. Or take the 
case of a parish which decides to 
move, to abandon a neighborhood. 
There is nothing the diocese can do, 
unless it is called upon to put up 
funds, and decides to use that as a 
lever in the situation. To be sure, the 
neighboring parishes in the locale 
Must give consent to the new estab- 
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lishment, but even at that, what is to 
stop this parish running away from 
its task? 

These are questions that many de- 
nominations are facing. This is the 
penalty Protestantism is paying for 
its fieree congregational orientation. 
In certain respects we may not think 
of ourselves either as Protestant or 
congregational, but our problem is 
the same because fundamentally, the 
local parish is pretty much a law 
unto itself. 


Now take the matter of strategy. 
When he has a breakthrough, a mili- 
tary commander exploits it. When 
the enemy line cracks, he throws in 
men and material to exploit and en- 
large the breakthrough. If he keeps 
hammering away at an enemy line 
and it doesn’t yield, he withdraws or 
takes up a holding position; but he 
doesn’t continue to waste men and 
material in the unpromising situa- 
tion. The failure to observe this mili- 
tary rule is one reason why trench 
warfare lasted so long during World 
War I. 

This is the sort of thinking we 
ought to be doing in relation to our 
mission. For there is a question in 
many minds whether the Church is 
not preoccupied with missions rather 
than with “mission.” We seem to 
think that if we plant enough mis- 
sions, we are being missionary. And 
yet that may not be the strategic 
thing to do, at all. 

A mission is a local congregation 
where, for an agreed time and under 
agreed circumstances, the Church is 
offered to the community for it to 
accept or reject. This is the philoso- 
phy and practice of some of the de- 
nominations whose missionary work 
is growing most rapidly. They do not 
feel themselves under any obligation 
to maintain marginal missions in 
neighborhoods which refuse to re- 
spond. Even Jesus, you remember, 
withdrew from the locale because 
“He could do no mighty work there.” 

Some bishops start missions with- 
out any clear agreement as to what 
is supposed to happen. Several of 
the most rapidly growing missionary 
denominations in America, however, 


go through extended preliminaries 
before doing so, including a period 
of indoctrination for the local con- 
gregation-to-be, the signing of con- 
tracts between the mission board and 
the local people, including provision 
for specified financial participation 
and periodic evaluation so that if a 
neighborhood does not want X Brand 
of Christianity and refuses to respond 
to it the missionary board moves out 
and tries some other more promising 
situation. 

I know this opens the way for mis- 
sionary malpractice and can be found 
to be theologically objectionable. 
But, practically speaking, if the 
population growth is not going to 
drown us in colossal capital costs 
and unwieldy parish machinery, I 
think that the Episcopal Church must 
examine its philosophy of missions in 
terms of “mission.” 

I also think that there are some 
urban locations from which we must 
move. There are places where we 
are in the wrong location, or where 
we have an awkward and impossible 
building, or both. I am very glad to 
see that the Diocese of Chicago 
closed down what for a while was 
a promising local research center in 
order to plan re-entry into the 
neighborhood in a different location 
and under different circumstances. 

Much of our missionary strategy is 
merely a matter of subsidizing failure. 
We keep underwriting little mis- 
sions which often are nothing more 
than sectarian gestures with no im- 
mediate thought of the missionary 
adventure. At the same time we too 
often penalize success by clamping 
down with a big apportionment on 
parishes that have only just begun 
to grow. Unlike the military com- 
mander who backs up the break- 
through with more men and material, 
we are prone to penalize the break- 
through. 


Perhaps the House Church move- 
ment, about which we have heard 
so much lately, is basically an at- 
tempt to do something about the 
forbidding and awkward structure of 
the parish. 

I believe there is going to be much 

continued on next page 
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Quality fabrics, ecclesiastically 
correct designs and top-grade 
workmanship, embroidered in 
our own sewing room make our 
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development in that line, although I 
hasten to say that I shudder to see 
what the trends are in some cases. 
At least we have some experimenta- 
tion, and that is most sadly needed. 

I am very grateful to the Diocese 
of New York for its realistic facing 
of the costs of the mission of the 
Church in New York City. They are 
facing objectively the colossal cost 
of meeting the spiritual needs created 
by urban redevelopment. Their 
philosophy seems to be predicated 
upon the parish continuing to func- 
tion as it has in the past, but I hope 
they will work out, as they go along, 
some criteria for effective parish op- 
eration. 

I believe the parish is the enlist- 
ment point and training ground for 
people whom God will use to bring 
His new world into being. I believe 
that it is at once an organization and 
a fellowship. I believe that we should 
think of ourselves in the Episcopal 
Church as a multiple-outlet organiza- 
tion with more than 6,000 local out- 
lets. And I think that every local 
parish or mission, be it large or 
small, should consider itself repre- 
sentative of the total Church and 
should strategically act that way. 


I am not ready to abandon the 
parish, for | do not know what else 
can work in its place. But I am con- 
vinced that we must give up our 
essentially rural concept of the 
parish. America is no longer rural; 
there are one million less people on 
farms than there were a decade ago. 
So let us take a good look at the 
evidence in our parish life and role 
today as a result of urban thinking. 


(1) The rural parish was built and 
sustained on a barter economy; the 
parson was paid in goods—chickens, 
potatoes, or whatever. This barter 
economy survives in our urban 
parishes as the parish bazaar, and 
in Roman parishes as bingo. 

(2) The rural work week was fixed 
and built on a common pattern of 
routines. Despite the fact that peo- 
ple today are employed in a variety 
of work-time patterns, our parish 


programs are nailed down to fixed 
hours of worship and times of meet- 
ing. 

(3) Because of a poverty of cul- 
tural resources, the rural parish often 
had to supply the lack. Urban parish 
programs often continue in this pat- 
tern, utterly oblivious of the fact that 
around the corner there are a mu- 
seum, library, and other cultural ad- 
vantages. Moreover, when this rural — 
pattern is transplanted to the city 
or suburb, it imposes additional ac- 
tivity on an already active neighbor- 
hood—does one need wonder why 
neighborhoods get fed up with parish 
life? 

(4) Because of circumstance the 
rural parish very often had to provide 
a social welfare program. Today 
urban parishes continue this pattern 
and even attempt to compete with 
the community’s organized health 
and welfare services, instead of sup- 
porting, complementing, and enrich- 
ing them. 


(5) The rural parish assumed— 
and rightly so—that its members 
were permanently settled in the com- 
munity. Apparently the urban parish 
continues this same assumption with 
respect to its members, if we are to 
judge the matter on the basis of the 
way city churches are built. 

I raise these points not to belittle 
the rural parish, for I am mighty 
grateful to the rural church in which 
I received my early Christian nur 
ture. I raise them because — the 
Church’s major mission today is te 
evangelize and redeem — urbay 
America. And the Church is ne 
going to get far with that mission 4 
it continues to hold to the essentialll 
rural concept of the parish. 

I am sure the parish of the futur 
is going to have much less organize 
tion than it has now. It is going t 
have more activities. It 4 
going to have some short-term oy 
erations that do not commit peop’ 
to long programs. It is going to t 
able to take up various issues on tl 
spot. It may have continuing stuc 
groups of various sorts, but its ene 


& 


ad hoc 


“v™ 


gies will be directed towards changir 
and redeeming people and societ 
not harnessing them to a rigid stru 
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ture or keeping a cumbersome piece 
of machinery going. 

I am sure that one reason that so s - 
many people moving to Florida or American Leprosy Missions 
California refuse to have anything to 
do with the Church is because they Lo er 
have been tired out by the multi- 
plicity of its activities. They do not re- 
coil from Christianity, but from the 
clumsy machinery with which or- 
ganization-Christianity surrounds it- 
self. 

Further, I believe that we had bet- 
ter look a little more realistically at 
the size of our parishes. More than 


A financial instrument of the Episcopal Church 
and several evangelical churches in a Christ- 
centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


85 per cent of all Episcopal parishes provides medical, material, social and 
and missions have under 500 com- spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 


: : in 2 ; eC rs in 27 countries 
municants. In the Urban-Industrial in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


Division we began a study of a hun- 
dred of America’s largest parishes. 


Although this study is not yet com- O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 

pleted, I think I can predict that American Leprosy AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., 
much of the future will go to the Missions is a related agency 297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 

larger parishes. _ of both the National Council | enclose my gift of $ for victims of leprosy 


F Please send me information on your Gift Annuity 
Our whole concept of the one-man Plan 


parish needs serious examination. It Christ in the U.S.A. and Please send me your free literature 
the National Association 


of the Churches of 


may well be that the larger parish 
with multiple ministries, giving an 
enriched, more varied program at a 
lower cost, will supplant it. For in- 
stance, in one city I know, there are 
six Episcopal churches with seven uP 40% 
clergy. In a nearby town there is one ee sajeriie 
Episcopal church with three ministers eens Mists 


of Evangelicals. 
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Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality Tea Bags and 
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the Tea Bag Labels at no extra cost. 
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| probably heard about the 
husband who complained that his 
wife was always nagging him for 
money. 

“What does she do with it?” in- 
quired a sympathetic friend. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I never 
give her any.” 

This venerable story is worth re- 
calling at Every Member Canvass 
time. It provides a good perspective 
from which to answer the familiar 
protest that the Church always has 
its hand out. 

Yes, the Church does find it nec- 
essary to make frequent and fervent 
appeals for money. It is driven into 
this begging role by the stinginess of 
many of its members. 

Those are harsh words. And they 
are used deliberately. It is time for 
some candid speaking about the way 
Americans support their churches. 

We like to think of ourselves as 
an enormously generous people, 
pouring forth our treasure open- 
handedly for all good causes, and 
particularly for religious causes. This 
flattering self-image is regrettably 
fostered by many national church 
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WHY i the Church 
always asking for 


MONEY? 


Some strong words about an embarrassing subject : 


organizations which feel compelled 
to inject a “success” note into their 
annual statistical reports. 

These organizations regularly pro- 
claim that contributions have risen 
to “a new all-time high.” They 
rarely point out that the increase in 
contributions during this preceding 
year was less than might have been 
expected on the basis of normal 
growth in population and national 
income. 

Our Lord made it crystal clear, 
in the parable of the widow’s mite, 
that there is only one standard by 
which the generosity of a gift can 
be judged: what proportion of the 
giver’s total wealth does it represent? 

When this yardstick is applied to 
the sums which Americans give to 
their churches, the results are pretty 
shocking. 

If you add up all contributions to 
all U.S. religious organizations—in- 
cluding churches, synagogues, and all 
of their related educational, chari- 
table and missionary enterprises— 
the total comes to about $3,250,000,- 
000 a year. 

It sounds like a lot of money until 


é 
by Louis W. Cassels 


you compare it with total personal 
income, after taxes, of $340,000,- 
000,000. Then you discover, by a 
little arithmetic, that we are giving 
only nine-tenths of one per cent of 
our disposable personal income to 
churches and church-sponsored phi- 
lanthropies. 

This figure would be less dis- 
couraging if it represented progress, 
however modest, over our past giving 
standards. But historical compari- 
sons show that the proportion of our 
income given to churches has 
actually tended to shrink as our 
national wealth has grown. 

Back in 1930, when the country 
was plunging into the worst depres- 
sion in its history, and when no one 
professed to see any signs of great 
religious fervor in the land, Ameri- 
cans gave 1.17 per cent of their dis- 
posable personal income to religious. 
organizations. In 1950, they gave an 
even 1 per cent. Now we’re down to 
0.9 per cent. 

Evidently, if we are experiencing 
a “religious revival,” it has not 
reached the pocketbook level. 

At this point, someone may pro- 
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est that you can’t judge a nation’s— 
r an individual’s—devotion to God 
y such a crass material measure as 
ne amount of money given to the 
Yhurch. 

Can’t you? Jesus seemed to think 
ou could. He said that where a 
qan’s treasure is, there will his heart 
ve also. The clear implication is that 
ou can tell pretty clearly, by the 
vay a person spends his money, the 
elative values which he attaches to 
various things. 

We Americans spend, on an 
verage per capita basis, about 5 
ents a day for religious purposes. 

We spend 9 cents a day for tobac- 
#0, 15 cents for alcohol, 22 cents 
or recreation, 58 cents for trans- 
dortation, 59 cents for taxes, and 
31.12 for food. 

And on this money, which we 
levote so overwhelmingly to our own 
dersonal comfort, we piously pro- 
aim that it is “in God we trust.” 

Let’s bring this thing a little closer 
‘0 home. So far we’ve been talking 
ibout Americans as a whole. What 
about Episcopalians? How do we 
stack up in our giving? 


\s 


It is pertinent here to recall an- 
Other statement of Our Lord (who 
had a good deal more to say about 
stewardship than some of His 
present-day ministers consider ap- 
propriate and tasteful). He said that 
much would be expected from those 
0 whom much was given. 


The Episcopal Church is not, as 
popular caricature contends, a rich 
an’s club. We have, thank God, 
some poor people in our midst. But 
it is true that on the whole our mem- 
bership is drawn from the middle 
and upper economic brackets. The 
average family income of Episco- 
palians, if not the highest of any 
Teligious group in America, is cer- 
tainly among the two or three 
| highest. 

In 1958—the latest year for which 
detailed figures have been published 
—contributions to the Episcopal 
‘Church for all purposes, including 
local congregational expenses, di- 
Ocesan and other domestic benevo- 
ences and our overseas mission, 
averaged $59.58 per member. 


= 
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We fell somewhat below the na- 


tional average for all Protestant 
churches, which was $64.57 per 
member. 


Most humiliating of all is the com- 
parison of Episcopal giving with the 
standards that prevail in some of the 
smaller groups, whose membership 
is generally far less privileged eco- 
nomically than ours, but who tradi- 
tionally place a heavy emphasis on 
tithing. ; 

The Seventh Day Adventists, for 
example, contributed $251.87 per 
member; the Free Methodists 
$254.95; and the General Conference 
Mennonites, $188.35. 

You don’t have to look very hard 
to see the effects of tight-fisted giving 
habits on church programs. In every 
part of our Church, the work of 
Christ’s Kingdom is proceeding to- 
day at a snail’s pace, precisely be- 
cause there is not enough money to 
finance a fraction of the things that 
we know we ought to be doing. The 
ravages of financial starvation are 
particularly evident in our overseas 
mission work (see THE EPISCOPA- 
LIAN, October issue, page 51). They 
can also be seen in our seminaries, 
which are having to turn away stu- 
dents for lack of facilities at the 
very time that our Church is suffer- 
ing a severe shortage of clergymen. 
They are felt in virtually every local 
church, where repairs are being post- 
poned, hymnal orders reduced, youth 
activities curtailed and other petty 
economies undertaken to balance an 
ever-precarious parish budget. 

How does all this apply to you 
personally? That’s a question you 
will have to answer in the privacy 
of your own conscience. Perhaps you 
already belong to the faithful mi- 
nority of Church members who do 
give, thoughtfully and systematically, 
on the basis of a tithe or some other 
meaningful proportion of their in- 
come. If so, you can see from the 
dismal figures above how urgently 
the Church needs your substantial 
pledge. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, you 
have thought that it was enough to 
be an “average giver.” If so, you 
now know why the Church is always 
asking for money. 4 
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the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 
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Outstanding religion texts 


Understanding the Old Testament 


by Howard Clark Kee, Theological School, Drew University, 
and Franklin W. Young, Princeton University 


An exposition of the history of Israel’s faith (from the time 
of Abraham to the eve of the Christian era), this book follows 
the major chapters of the history of the Old Testament and 
goes beyond the chronicling of events towards an understand- 
ing of the civilization’s life story. 


1957 550 pp. Text price: $6.95 


History of Religion in the United States 


by Clifton E. Olmstead, George Washington University 


This important new work is an historical survey of Amer- 
ican religion from colonial times to the present. It is an 
analysis of the intellectual, cultural, political, economic and 
social forces that have acted upon and through the religious 
institutions of America in each era. 


1960 628 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Premarital Counseling: 
a manual for ministers 


by J. Kenneth Morris, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Colum- 
bia, S.C. 


Orienting ministers toward factors important for making a 
happy marriage, this text employs a psychological as well as 
a theological approach. The author presents convincingly the 
need for premarital counseling and offers a tested, well- 
thought-out program to serve as a practical guide. 


1960 256 pp. Text price: $3.95 


Education for Christian Living 


by Randolph Crump Miller, Yale University 


A completely practical text designed to present the role of the 
modern Christian church in today’s society, this book presents 
a new insight into the varied aspects of religious education. 
The author bases his principles developed in the text around 
the belief that Christian theology is the foundation of modern 
Christian educational principles. 


1956 418 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Understanding the New Testament 


by Bernhard W. Anderson, Theological School, Drew Uni- 


versity 


Prepared at the request of the National Council on Reli- 
gion in Higher Education, this book combines historical 
and literary concerns with the faith that created the New 
Testament community and gave the occasion for the writ- 
ing of the New Testament. 


1957 530 pp. Text price: $6.95 


The Protestant Faith 


by George W. Forell, Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Here is a distinguished text that presents the essence of clas- 
sical Protestantism with emphasis on its essential unity as 
shown in the writings of Luther, Calvin, Wesley and other 
theologians. The author unfolds a wide range of important 
questions in a meaningful manner. 


1960 321 pp. Text price: $4.95 


Word and Sacrament: 
a preface to preaching and worship 


by Donald McLeod, Princeton Theological Seminary 


With emphasis on the meaning and proprieties of worship, this 
book discusses the Reformed Churches and shows how their 
common historical and theological viewpoint shapes their act 
of worship. It offers guidance to what is essential and Jiturgi- 
cally proper among the churches of the Reformed tradition. 


1960 192 pp. Text price: $3.50 
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The 
— Christian 
Year 


j (As the Christian Year 
progresses, further informa- 
tion on the seasons will be 
carried in THE EPISCOPALIAN, 
The calendar on the next 
two pages may easily be re- 
moved and kept for year- 
round use.) 
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T MAY BE a bit startling to have someone wish you a Happy New Year four 

weeks before Christmas (see page 35) but this is when the Christian Year 

actually begins. It needn't be so terribly confusing. Most of us are already 
accommodating two or three different annual cycles in our minds and lives. 

Besides the civil year that begins on January 1, the United States Government 
and many businessmen have a fiscal year that begins July 1. All youngsters 
have a school year, and every family knows that for all practical purposes a 
new year begins in September when, vacations over, everyone settles down 
to work again. 

Up until about two hundred years ago the matter was further complicated by 
the fact that New Year’s Day was not January 1, but March 25, There was a 
certain logic in it, too. March is the beginning of Spring, when Nature starts a 
new year. Besides, nations were Christian nations in those times, and March 25 
is the day of the Annunciation, when Mary was told of the coming of her 
Baby, and God’s New Creation at that moment changed from hope to reality. 

The Christian Year divides into two main sections, almost equal in length. 
The first half, Advent through Ascensiontide, deals with the life of our Lord. 
Advent prepares for His coming; Christmas commemorates His birth; Epiphany 
celebrates the recognition of Jesus as the universal Saviour; Pre-Lent prepares 
for Lent, which remembers His forty-day fast in the wilderness and His passion 
and death during Passiontide; Easter deals not only with His Resurrection but 
also with the forty days He spent with His disciples afterward; Ascensiontide 
commemorates His physical return to Heaven. 

Ten days after Ascension, the second half of the Year begins with Whitsuntide, 
or Pentecost, which marks the beginning of the Christian Church. The Year 
then proceeds into the long Trinity season (about twenty-six weeks) which is 
the only season named for a doctrine. In Trinity we are symbolizing the 
long period of the Church’s life under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, leading 
up to that final Advent when time shall cease. 

The Christian year begins with the season of Advent, which is a four-Sunday 
period of preparation for Christmas. Advent has, as any New Year should, 
three aspects: past, present, and future, It looks backward to the historical fact 
of Christ’s coming, and prepares for the commemoration of that event. It looks 
into our hearts today and prepares us for His continuous coming in our 
contemporary lives. It looks forward to His second coming and sets our gaze 
on the end for which all Creation is designed. 

Advent always begins on the Sunday nearest St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, 
not because it has any relation to St. Andrew, but because this timing makes a 
season of our Sundays before Christmas. The chief figure of Advent is 
John the Baptist, who came to prepare the way for the Lord. 

Probably most people think of Christmas as a day, in spite of the revival 
of the old song about the “Twelve Days of Christmas.” Christmas is a season— 
a lost season. In our commercial culture Christmas decorations go up and 
Christmas music begins to be played just after Thanksgiving. The result is 
that we have our Christmas during Advent and consequently lose both seasons. 
Christmas is psychologically ended by the time December 25 arrives, and 
the twelve-day period originally set aside for the commemoration of the 
Lord’s birth sinks into a post-holiday vacuum, 

The third season of the Christian Year is Epiphany, which begins January 6. 
This commemorates the first time anyone became aware that Jesus was a 
universal, not an exclusively Judaistic, Saviour. We call the occasion of this 
recognition Epiphany or “showing,” by which we mean His manifestation to 
the Gentiles. As symbols of the first Gentiles to grasp the Lord’s world-wide 
significance we use the Magi, the “Wise Men” who came from the East 
following a star. We place them at the earliest possible time—they saw the star 
months ahead and arrived within a few days of His birth, 

Sometimes you will hear Epiphany called “Old Christmas.” This is because 
for many years, in the East, Epiphany included the Nativity, Most Eastern 
Orthodox Churches still celebrate Christmas Day on January 6, 
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Imagine! An RSV Concordance Reference 
Bible only 5‘x7’—the (@ONCORDETTE 


| The handsome RSV Concordette Bible is really comes in six fine editions, Each has twelve maps, a 
l NELSON 
| 


three books in one: the Revised Standard Version _ presentation page and a four-page family record .. . 
text—a 192-page concise concordance with list of all in color. Now available in imitation leather or 
proper names—more than 75,000 center column beautiful genuine leathers of red or black. Priced 
references. Though the Concordette Bible includes from $5.95 to $14.95. 

every feature of larger Concordance Reference Ask to see the RSV CONCORDETTE Bible at your 
Bibles. it measures only 5” x 7” and is 13/16” denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


thick. Printed on India paper, it is easy to carry THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


and handle in church or at home. The Concordette Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


HOLY 
BIBLE 


REFERENCES 
CONCORDANCE 


REVISED 


| j3 STANDARD 
iA VERSION 


| : : Nelson 


HEN do you say Happy New 
Year? 

On the morning of January 1, 
1961, parents and children all over 
the United States will be saying 
Happy New Year to one another. 
Though they may not be aware of 
it, they are celebrating an ancient 
Roman holiday—the beginning of the New Year ac- 
cording to the Roman calendar of 46 B.c., amended 
by Pope Gregory in 1582. The Romans dedicated this 
day and the following month to the god Janus. 

Anyone who has taught in a school enrolling a number 
of Jewish pupils knows that many of our citizens wished 
each other a Happy New Year on September 22— 
Rosh Hashana, when the Jewish year began. 

How many of us Episcopalians say Happy New Year 
to our families on the first Sunday in Advent? This 
would be a simple and effective way to mark the begin- 
ning of the Church year in the home. 

Teachers of Jewish children cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with their home observance of religious dates, 
and with the way in which it draws them into the heart 
of their faith. It is a lesson in religious education that we 
all might learn. Celebrating special occasions of the 
Church Year in the home is a pattern every family can 
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This may seem a bit premature, but it really isn’t 


for Christians. Here are some suggestions for family recognition of 
the Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany seasons. 


by Martha Moscrip 


follow, and one that will enrich and reinforce the church 
school lessons of our children, no matter what curricu- 
lum a particular parish is following. 

It should be easy to start new family customs of this 
sort. Children love to celebrate any date. Many parents 
make special occasions of the patriotic and other secular 
holidays. 

There is some danger, perhaps, in encouraging the 
outward and visible signs of the major dates of the 
Church Year, to the elimination of the inward signifi- 
cance. Like all of us, however, children need the out- 
ward signs to help them find out that there is anything 
inside. If we keep in mind that the Church Year does 
not follow the four seasons, but is a way of dramatizing 
for us, and involving us in, the mighty acts of God and 
the life of Christ, the youngsters will not miss the point. 

Roswell Moore, in the June, 1960, issue of Findings, 
has an article on the Church Year and Christian Edu- 
cation which every parent should read. In it he says: 
“The Church Year is like a gear system which transmits 
meaning from God’s life to ours and carries our life into 
the stream of what God is doing.” Parents can work the 
clutch in this system so that the gears mesh for their 
children. 

How to begin? Every home might well own a Church 
Calendar that continued on next page 
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Hanging Prayer Desk 


Inspiring addition to bedroom or family prayer 
corner ... beautifully finished mahogany plaque, 
complete with solid brass Cross and Candlesticks 
(ideal for private Communions), and Book of 


Common Prayer. Total size—8” x 10”, with 
3” deep shelf. 
Complete set $15.95 


Specify Cross or Crucifix 


LYCETT, Inc., Church Department 


317 North Charles Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON. OHIO 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 

A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 

The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


Cushion-Eze 


yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 


fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new CHURCH PEWS 
Add-a-Cushion.. . with patented, built-in 
also plant and foam cushioning 
manufacturing 


facilities. 


VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
; of church pews 


Send for your 

FREE 

CATALOG 
Today! 


Write Dept. FRO11 
ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Winona Lake + Indiana 
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marks the special days and observ- 
ances for the current year. (This is- 
sue of THE EPISCOPALIAN provides 
one for the new Church Year 
on pages 32 and 33.) Children like 
to follow calendars—to mark off days 
before coming events, and circle spe- 
cial days to watch for. If a child of 
six or older has a worship center in 
his room, he will enjoy changing it 
to conform with the liturgical colors 
and learn that these are symbols of 
what the Church teaches at a particu- 
lar season. There is a place to incor- 
porate the appropriate collect for the 
day in the Forms of Prayer to be 
used in Families on page 587 of the 
Prayer Book. If family prayers are 
not your custom, the collect for the 
day could be said on very special 
occasions with grace at meals. 

This year the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent falls on November 27. The 
beginning of the Church Year is a 
good time to start establishing some 
family customs in connection with it. 
The Advent calendars that small 
children love, the Advent wreath, 
and the Christmas créche are three 
devices that many families have 
found useful. Advent calendars can 
be purchased in almost any. book- 
store. They mark the days before 
Christmas by opening a little door 
each day on a picture—preferably a 
religious picture. Fairies and elves 
are cute, but add to the seculariza- 
tion of Christmas. 

Advent wreaths can be made at 
home: a wreath of greenery on a 
frame, with five candles attached, 
one for each week of the Advent 
season, and one more for Christmas 
Eve. One candle is lighted, with 
prayer, the first Sunday, two the sec- 
ond Sunday, and so on until all five 
are lighted on Christmas Eve. 

Some families set up their créche 
on Advent Sunday, and add a figure 
each day or week through the season 


d 
until the Babe is placed in the manger 
on Christmas Eve. (Be sure, how- 
ever, to save the Wise Men to add © 
on the Feast of the Epiphany Jan- 
uary 6). A créche and appropriate 
figures can be bought anywhere from > 
dime store to jewelry store, but any 
kindergarten teacher can testify to 
the value and fun which arise when > 
children make their own. The ma-- 
terials for such an undertaking need 
be no more complicated than card- 
board, paste and paper; or wood for 
the stable and clay or papier-mache 
for the figures—depending on the 
age of the child. 

Advent is also a time to help 
children make plans for giving at 
Christmastide. Small children find 
joy, and grow in loving, when they 
make some of their own gifts—pro- 
vided Mother and the recipients car 
forget about perfection in execution. 
Older children need to be guidec| 
toward giving thought and time te) 
whatever charitable projects are} 
theirs at this season. 


As for Christmas, let us be suri’ 
that, whatever our customs, our chil 
dren understand that the Birth of ou 
Lord is the source and reason for a’ 
of them. The family that includes 
small birthday cake in its Christma} © 
celebration is thinking of this. Th 
family who on Christmas Eve rea 
the Gospel according to Saint Luk 
2:1, while setting up the créche 1} |, 
follow the story, have the right ides 
The family that attends an ear! 
Christmas celebration together b:| _ 
fore opening presents is putting fir 
things first. \ 

Many family customs are pra» 
ticed at Christmas. Many people ai 
now beginning to mark the sease [ 
of Advent at home. But Epiphany 
not so generally celebrated. If yor 4 
parish marks this date with a Feast | © 
Lights, and you attend together, th» 
you are fortunate in having a reac 
made custom to follow. | 


Many families must have instructive and worthwhile ways to mar 
these and other seasons. We would welcome letters telling us about them 
What do you do in your family to prepare for Holy Week and Easter 


or to mark the days of Lent? Write te MARTHA Moscrip, BOx 199, Maps 
SON SQUARE STATION, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


THE Episcopal 


Perhaps January 6 is the day you 
‘take down your Christmas decora- 
tions. If so, add the Wise Men to 
your créche, leaving it up while you 
are removing all other decorations. 

Another Epiphany season  sug- 
gestion is to make a large cardboard 
pie with a tissue paper top. Inside 
place small objects that are symbols 
of the season. These are tied to rib- 
bons that come outside and lead to 
‘Jeach place at the table. As a person 

pulls on his ribbon and collects his 

symbol, he can tell the story it 
represents. The number 3, a camel, 
or a piece of “gold” might represent 


Edward W. Gebhard. Abingdon Press, 
w@Nashville 2, Tenn. 75¢. 
jj A family book of praise, prayer and 
activities for Advent, Christmas and 
F Epiphany. 
jLight the Candles by Marcia Dalphin, 
revised by Anne Thaxter Eaton. The 
Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $1. 

An excellent listing of Christmas 


i A Year Book of Religious Customs by 
Christian Chaundler. London, A. R. 
Mowbray—Morehouse-Barlow, New 


An account of religious and secular 
customs practiced in England. Con- 
tains many interesting ideas we might 
jadapt for our own use. 


|Action Through the Christian Year by 
{Gladys Quist. Greenwich, Conn., Sea- 
bury Press. 50¢. 
This is a vacation church school 
Course but contains many good sugges- 
“\tions for home celebrations. 


My Book of The Church's Year by 
Enid M. Chadwick, A. R. Mowbray and 
Co, Ltd., London—Morehouse-Barlow, 


A picture book of the Church’s year 
“)iecording to the English calendar. 
0} Quaint illustrations. Especially useful 

lor following Saints’ days and other 
ipecial days in the regular seasons. 4 
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THE 
FINEST 
NAME 
IN CANDLES 


Candlelight Service Sets 


A Division of 


Followers 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 


Never a ‘‘Too-Busy 
Signal" when you CAL 


THE MAN FROM EMKAY 


Prompt, willing service when you need it... that’s 
the motto of the Emkay Man, the one dependable 
source for all your Church candle requirements. 


For one thing he’s a resident representative, never 
more than a short phone call away. 


For another, he carries a‘ complete line... the 
dustry’s largest. No 


ee 


And for still another, the products he sells bear the 
name Emkay, your assurance of utmost quality at 
the lowest possible prices. 


Mail coupon for free catalog and complete details. 


Economy 
Candle 


shopping around”’ necessary! 


L 


in- 


Olivaxine 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. Tel. GR1-6147 Sanctuary 
Candles 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 745 E. Pico Blvd. 
Eucharistic Baptismal 
Candles Candles 


MueENcH-KREUZER CANDLE Co., INC. 
Dept. F-1160, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send your new 16-page, illustrated 
catalog of Church candles and accessories. 


(1 Have representative call. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Over 120 Years 1960 \ A 


Church Vestment Makers 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidere 
and made to your specifications 


other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 


d 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 


QI OPES OPES OPES DORKS OPK OTHE |Seaunuasencesceasacassussseuaueauaneuaasaenenaeas veveeaueeee oa 
Z Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency ¢ lz AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE | 
4 c * N i) i) A suggested form of instruction or running ex 

& onfinuous ovena + ||: planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 

> Write for literature *% 3] munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools ' 


20th Street at Cherry, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


&  §. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
¢ 


DPELORE LOPE LDPE LODE LS CHELATE 


* || 
2 |=] and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
/ booklet form. 60¢. 


43 West Huron St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SeOeeAdEVUR PONS HAREOROREDERR® 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
| 


Sues Nees HERES URHOGHASENBEER AGES Seaveeeuee Be eeeaseaucuscussunaunesy sat 
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BEAUTIFUL 


SACRED VESSELS 
FROM ENGLAND 


Heavyweight English Ster- 
ling bearing the unmis- 
takable hallmark of the 
English craftsmen. Prices 
include Paten. 


NO IMPORT DUTY 


#1356 
Height 844” 
Bowl 4” 

1 Pint Capacity 
$198.00 


Height 714” 
Bowl 354” 
1 Pint Capacity 
$187.00 


#1337 
Height 8” 
Bowl 434” 

1 Pint Capacity 
$198.00 


#1184 
Height 8” 
Bowl 314” 

1 Pint Capacity 
$198.00 


CHAPEL SIZE 


#1334 #1338 
Height 6” Height 6” 
Bowl 3” Bowl 354” 

Y% Pint Capacity Y% Pint Capacity 
$95.00 $110.00 
CIBORIA — CRUETS 
HOST BOXES — CROSSES — VASES 
ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 


Serving the Episcopalian Churches Since 1897— 
New Catalog on Request. 


eissler, Inc. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 


Little Neck 63, N.Y. 
FAculty 1-1515 


Mare 
PLETE 
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SPECIAL COMMMITTEE CALLS FOR REAPPRAISAL 
OF CHURCH’S OVERSEAS MISSION 


“The world is moving faster than the Episcopal Church,” a special committee 
told the National Council of the Church last month. Reporting after an intensive 
two-year study, the Committee of Conference on Overseas Missions headed by 
the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut, issued a statement calling or 
the Church for a vigorous reappraisal of its work abroad. 

In line with this they recommended the establishment of a permanent advisory 
council to “think ahead” for action in the mission field. 

They found the Church’s record overseas inadequate to the needs and poor by 
comparison with other groups. Of the approximately 30,000 American mission | 
aries serving in 1958, less than 1 per cent were Episcopalians. In the United State: 
Episcopalians gave for overseas work only an average of $1.20 a year per cony 
municant, whereas the average American Christian gave more than twice as mucl) 
for this kind of work during the same period. 

To correct this, the committee recommended a fourteen-point program de 
signed to bring about a greater awareness of missionary needs at home, a better 
trained missionary clergy, strengthening of existing missionary work, and expar 
sion into new fields and areas overseas. 

Among the proposals was a suggestion to “commission laymen to propagate thi}, 
gospel overseas.” Another was to end the practice of calling overseas areas © 
service “missionary districts” and in the future refer to them as dioceses. Alom)), 
with this, it was suggested that missionary areas be moved toward autonomy @® 
swiftly as possible. Special studies were urged for Spanish-speaking parts of th), 
world and for the scattered Chinese populations in southeastern Asia. The wor), 
of the Church in Liberia, it was suggested, might be merged with the Anglica,, 
Province of West Africa. 1 

“We cannot slow down the world even if we would,” the report. stated, “bi})y 
We can and must speed up the Church.” | 


EE HEALING HANDS—This country’s 350,000 ministers naturally es)” 
counter many more cases of mental illness than do the nation’s 11,000 psychiatris® 
according to Dr. Clarence J. Rowe, a psychiatrist who is chairman of the Acaden 
of Religion and Mental Health’s chapter in St. Paul, Minnesota. It is important ¢ 
one hand, he said, that the clergyman recognize emotional illness and know how 
handle the person and refer him to help. On the other hand it is just as importa’ 
he continued, that “the psychiatrist understand a person’s religious convictions. x 
the psychiatrist tries to get a patient to transgress his conscience, the problem or) 
gets worse. Both scientists and clergymen can learn by trading experiences,” 1) 
added. In Philadelphia a meeting sponsored by the Order of St. Luke the Physicia 

a group dedicated to the ministry of spiritual healing, saw an increasing dema» 
from church people for spiritual healing missions and for ministers with sor) ™ 
clinical training. In addition, increased respect and co-operation among physicia® 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and ministers in treating illnesses and tensions w 
stressed by the conference, which this year was attended by twenty-nine medi« 
people, eighty-five clergymen and 656 interested lay persons. @ A Chicago m 
ister, the Rev. Leopold Bernhard of the United Lutheran Church in Ameri¢ 
told the conference that many doctors who were once “pretty hard-boiled abe ™ 
religion” are now coming around to belief in the miracle of prayer. 


MEE THIRD WAVE—Future generations may -think of themsel? 
primarily as Episcopalians, Baptists, or Roman Catholics, instead of America 


THE EPISCOPAL § hy) 


renchmen, or Russians, predicted the noted British historian, Arnold J. Toynbee. 
foreseeing the doom of the present nation-state alignment, Dr. Toynbee wrote 
n the American Council for Judaism’s publication /ssues, that we are at the 
lawning of a “third age” of human history which could be called the Age of 
Diasporas (scattered communities). In this new age people will live in religious 
ommunities, he stated, which will be part of a world encompassing, politically 
inified, non-monopolistic association. 


STEPS TOWARD UNITY—Plans are now complete for a world- 
vide gathering of Christians next year in New Delhi, India. Meeting in St. Andrews, 
scotland, where the modern ecumenical movement was born fifty years ago, the 
1inety-member Central Committee of the World Council of Churches considered 
1 number of proposals that will be placed before its Third Assembly at New 
Delhi in November, 1961. Among the proposals are: 


& Integration of the World Council with the International Missionary Council, 
‘ounded in St. Andrews in 1910 as the major forerunner of the World Council, 
sstablished formally in 1948. 


P Clarification of the bases for membership in the world body. 


® Enlargement of the role of the Faith and Order Commission, another pio- 
teering. group in the movement toward unity, to provide consultative services 
9 churches considering union. 


P Acceptance of a report on proselytism and religious liberty which called for 

‘espect for other churches and charity toward their shortcomings; recognition of 
e right of mature individuals to change their church allegiance; and help to 
veak churches rather than the establishment of competing missions. 


® Launching of emergency and long-term aid to Africa. 


In addition the Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox leaders admitted eight 
ew member churches, discussed the issue of intercommunion raised by the recent 
Zcumenical Youth Assembly in Lausanne, Switzerland, and received a message 

om the Patriarch of the Orthodox Church of Moscow and All Russia which de- 
lared that “Christian oneness of mind” could lessen the possibility of nuclear war. 
@ Remarks at the meeting included those of the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 


vel ecumenical gatherings, this has not been brought home at the local level. 
e said of the multiplicity of churches on the local level, “We have a whole 
paratus which keeps producing divided churches which force people to live in 
paration.” Bishop Dun called upon church leaders to “set before the churches 
the broadest terms some outline of the goal we seek.” @ Speaking ‘in 
iedbdhringen, Germany, Cardinal Augustin Bea, secretary of the Vatican’s new 
ecretariat for Christian Unity, advocated intensified conversation between the 
oman Catholic Church and other Christians. ® In Chicago the Evangelical, 
merican and United Evangelical Lutheran churches merged into one body, the 
Wo-million-plus-member American Lutheran Church. 


THE EXPLODING CONTINENT—Despite the somber news from 
frica during the past few months, there is much cause for hope, a delegation 
churchmen found after a visit to the troubled continent. They based their 
ptimism not on material things but on the Christian education and spirit of many 
f the new national leaders emerging to take responsible positions. ® Report- 
to the World Council of Churches Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
Refugees in St. Andrews, Scotland, the delegation complained that accounts in 
e@ press had concentrated on the “spectacular and violent aspects of the scene.” 
ne of the things overlooked in “distorted” reports of the Congolese situation, 
y declared, was “the solid, vigorous leadership and the intelligence and integrity 
f a man like Kasavubu.” President Joseph Kasavubu, the Congo’s chief of state, 


continued on page 44 
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| Regalia 


2 ote 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


The Days of 
Christ's Coming 


Pictures by FRITZ WEGNER 


Simple, eloquent prose and 26 
pictures — 14 in full color — 
tell the story of Jesus, from his 
birth to the flight into Egypt. A 
beautiful book for Christians of 
all ages. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


BELLS e CHIMES e CARILLONS 


Bells from HOLLAND 
Makers of 58 bells 
for famous Riverside 
Church, New York City 


van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc, 


American Branch Greenwood, S, C, 


CARIBBEAN and <— 
—> LATIN AMERICA 


Freighters, passenger ships, hotel reserva- 
tions, escorted or independent air trips. 
Early reservations essential. 


ELSE R. PETERSEN 


L.A.T.A. Inc. 
802 Ainsley Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 


U.S.and EPISCOPAL 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and special prices 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
for Churches, Sunday 


Schools, etc. All sizes avail-* 
able in rayon, taffeta’ or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and_ special 


church price list. 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 
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YOUTH CENTER, 
A TREMENDOUS ASSET 


Emmanuel Church, Miles City, Montana 


Emmanuel Church in Miles City was 
founded soon after Montana was con- 
stituted a Missionary District under the 
the Church’s_ great 
pioneer Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle. 

In recent years, 


leadership of 


Emmanuel Parish 
faced the problem which few congrega- 
tions have escaped — the need for ade- 
quate facilities. 

A new parish house and youth center 
was planned and a fund-raising cam- 
paign undertaken. Having raised fifty 
percent of the cost, a loan for the bal- 
ance was obtained from the American 
Church Fund 


and the building became a reality. 


Building Commission 


In a letter to the Commission the 
Rector wrote. “I would again like to 
thank you for all that you have done 
for us, and are doing for the Church as 


Our Parish Hall and Youth 


Center are a tremendous asset.” 


a whole. 


Many churches appeal to the Ameri- 
ean Church Building Fund 
sion for similar assistance. 
their can be met 
depends upon the response to the Com- 


Commis- 
The degree 
to which needs 

ae : 
mission’s appeals for support in the 
enlargement of its resources. Will you 
not include this cause in your annual 
giving ? 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
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| upon the death or retirement of their bishops (see THE EPISCOPALIAN, July issue 


committees dealing with measures important to the life of the Church. 


a special report on 


The American Episcopate | 
} 

The 108th meeting of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Chure 
in the United States of America is being held from November 12 through th 
17 in Dallas, Tex. Some 125 bishops—approximately two thirds of the Armenia 
episcopate—are expected to be present. 


) 


Defined as all living bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, the American episcopate stands today at a total strength o 
193 bishops. 


The episcopate was established in this country during the troubled period fol: 
lowing the American Revolutionary War. The first four bishops had to travel t 
the British Isles for consecration. The number of bishops rose to five, when ip 
the year 1792 the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Claggett of Maryland became the firs: 
American bishop consecrated on his own native soil. 


From the hands of those five early bishops, the apostolic succession has bee 
passed down to the present, when the latest bishop, the Rt. Rev. Robert Lionny 
De Witt, a suffragan bishop of Michigan, was consecrated on October 27, 196' 


Leading the House of Bishops is the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, Presidin 
Bishop. With him in national office are the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley 
Vice-President of the National Council of the Church and director of the Over 
seas Department, and the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrigan, director of the Nationa 
Council’s Home Department. 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, former Bishop of Olympia, is in a unique a 
significant post overseas. Since January he has been in London serving as execu’ 
tive officer of the Anglican Communion. 


Of the other bishops in the American Church, 129 serve in dioceses and mi» 
sionary districts, fifty-six are retired, and four have resigned. 


Among the 129 bishops active in the dioceses and missionary districts of th 
Church, seventy-four are diocesan bishops, ten head domestic missionary district 
and fourteen head overseas missionary districts. Aiding them are twenty-s> 
suffragan bishops, twenty-five in large U.S. dioceses and one in the Philippi 
Islands. The others include five bishops coadjutor, who have the right of successi@ 


for a special story on The Bishop). 


When the opening gavel falls in the Great Hall of St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
Dallas, the bishops will begin consideration of reports from their sixteen standir 


One of the major items of business will be planning the forthcoming Gener 
Convention next September in Detroit, when the House of Bishops will assury 
its role as one house in the bicameral governing body of the Church. 


Some matters are reserved exclusively to the House of Bishops. Although t! 
House is not expected to do so at Dallas, it has in times past created new missia) 
ary districts. The election of missionary bishops for these new districts is sole 
within the domain of the House of Bishops. 


At one point during their meeting this month, the bishops will hear the solery 
reading of the necrology listing nine of their number who have died since the 


last meeting in Cooperstown one year ago. They will also welcome the nine nef ( 
bishops (see photographs) who have been consecrated during 1960. a 

It is coincidental that the number of the deceased and the number of the nev» 
consecrated is the same. Six of the deceased were retired bishops. Five of t 
new bishops are suffragans, indicating the rapid growth being experienced in ma \ 
of the dioceses. 


One thing that will in all probability be discussed in the informal gathering | 
tween business sessions is the continued growth of the episcopate. At least for 
and possibly six, new bishops are expected to be elected or consecrated in 4% 
near future, 


THE EPmscOPAL ®§ hy, 


THE 
NEW 
BISHOPS 


—THEIR DIOCESES AND George Richard Millard William Godsell Wright Charles Ellsworth Bennison Paul Axtell Kellogg 


Suffragan Bishop of California Missionary Bishop of Nevada Bishop of Western Michigan Missionary Bishop, Dominican 
hi CONSECRATION DATES February 2, 1960 February 4, 1960 February 24, 1960 Republic, March 9, 1960 


James Stuart Wetmore Ivol Ira Curtis Samuel Blackwell Chilton Thomas A. Fraser Jr. Robert Lionne De Witt 


Suffragan Bishop of New York Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles Suffragan Bishop of Virginia Bishop Coadjutor of North Suffragan Bishop of Michigan 
March 25, 1960 April 29, 1960 May 12, 1960 Carolina, May 13, 1960 October 27, 1960 


Church’s National Agencies to Move United 


Nations 


Construction will begin next year on a new head- 
quarters for the Episcopal Church. To be situated at 
; East 43rd Street and Second Avenue, two blocks from 
the United Nations, in New York City, the building is 
to consist of twelve to fourteen stories and is to be of 
contemporary design. Office space will be provided for 
some 300 officers and staff employees of the Church's 
National Council who are at present in three separate 
locations in New York City and Greenwich, Conn. 
In addition, the new building will house a number of 
agencies affiliated with the Episcopal Church. 


Jo 


G~- 
East Side 
Airlines Terminal 


Central 
| East 42nd Street 


A prominent feature of the new structure will be a 
two-story chapel at street level. An information center 
on the life and work of the Church is also planned. 


Second Avenue 


The present headquarters building at 281 Park Ave- 
nue South has been occupied since January 1, 1894. It 
has long been inadequate in space for the National 
Council, the administrative arm of the Church's govern- 
ing body, Genera! Convention. 


In announcing the new site, the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. 
Warnecke, Bishop of Bethlehem and chairman of the 
Council's Committee on Housing, emphasized that 
‘ we are building for the future in the growing 


center of this great city.” 
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DISTINCTIVE 
STYLING 


in English Stained Glass 


SPEAKING at Trinity Episcopal — 
Church in New York City, Judge — 
Leonard P. Moore of the United | 
States Court of Appeals told an as- 
sembly of lawyers and clergy that — 
when members of the legal profes-— 
sion practice true Christian princi- 
ples they raise the law above the 
“standards of the market place.” 
Judge Moore made his address at 
the fifth service for the legal pro- 
fession held each year at the old 
church at the head of Wall Street 
in the heart of the nation’s financial 
district. The purpose of the service 
is to invoke God’s blessing on the 
courts. It is based on the ancient 
ceremonies held in Westminster 
Abbey, London, for the royal 
courts of justice. 


REGIS SGD SEER INTE ES GE aN PTY) SINR ONAN DESERET 


ee 


@ Two Anglican clergymen—one @ In recognition of his service to 
ids th GE English, one North American—re- the radio and television ministry of- 
saa WIPPELL a Exeter cently exchanged parishes for a _ the Episcopal Church, William “Bill” 
thru The Studios of ! year’s time under a new plan an- Shipley received a special award of 
| George L. PAYNE _ | nounced by the Rt. Rev. Arthur merit from the Church's National 
( Lichtenberger, Presiding Bishop of Council. Mr. Shipley is vestryman 
the Episcopal Church, and the Arch- and lay reader of St. Stephen’s im/) 
bishop of Canterbury. Known as the Ridgefield, Conn. 
Wates-Seabury Plan of clergy inter- 
Manufacturers of: change, the project provides for ex- @ If any of the jockeys, handlers 
G  @ ] Ww i S changes between the two nations of touts, or other members of the turf 
-Pulpit and Choir: clergymen fully qualified to represent crowd should wander into the bar- 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES the life of one Church within the room of the Los Alamitos Race Track 
A charch <Furiterel ouannt other and to act as “useful, informal in Long Beach, Calif., some Sunday 
cctrbdionsiicen ambasadors of good will from their morning, they would most likely re 


CATALOG ON REQUEST own people.” ® The first representa- ceive the shock of their lives. But se 
WRITE—DEPT. 27 


15 PRINCE STREET, PATERSON 15, N.J. 


Designs submitted for your consideration. Write.’ 


be tives are the Rev. Timothy O. Picker- far the Rev. Carl Roessler and hi» a 

Jational surely company ing from the Diocese of Ohio and _ congregation have beén able to mee x 
821.29 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 PA the Rev. Oswald S. Sills from the once a week in the unusual surround q | 
Diocese of Portsmouth. Mr. Picker- ings without undue interruption be bs 

DOES YOUR ing assumed his duties last Septem- from either man or beast. Confessin: . 


RGANIZAT ? ber at Lee-on-Solent. Mr. Sills that it was a rather odd situatiom) 
0 GANI ION NEED MONEY traveled to St. Michael’s-in-the-Hills, Pastor Roessler of the Unite, 


Sell our delicious Pennsylvania Dutch Toledo. Lutheran Church in America sai» 
pee ete ee) Pesnuky Ceaner it was better than no place at all t 


COMBINATION SPECIAL @ A number of young Anglican begin a new congregation. Since th ¥ 

. ‘ . . b » Ue 

6 doz. Butter Mints ) total cost $100.00 couples from Perth, Australia, have congregation was founded, he sain}, 
(12 oz. tins) Sell for $1.00 each beg d : d “1: Ply 
Sipe ie crunch embarked on a new adventure in more than one hundred families heh 
(1 Ib. tins) YOUR PROFIT $44.00 Christian living. Forming themselves the surrounding suburban neighbo» 

* tN 


We pay all freight charges. Send NO money | into four caravans they are touring hoods have expressed interest. 
ith order. Remit i : : 5 ; 
wie order, Remit in 30 days. Purchase must be | +1. wild reaches of Western Australia 


authorized by your church or organization. F : : ; : : 4 ( 
Bieter ss oe teracin in an attempt to bring the faith to @ The newest high school in My , , 
— Check here for a free copy ret groups of Australian bushmen. Arch- desto, Calif., is named the “Gras 7 
we deacon E. C. King, director of the M. Davis High School” after Yo 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH CANDIES committee heading the project, said woman who never sits still. Teache q 
Wicdnt! Helly Springs. RIES Sate that the caravan couples would live vice-principal, textbook writer, le til 
a “__ | Or near the primitive reserves. turer and active laywoman at q th 
42 Tue Episcopari§ . 


‘Paul’s Episcopal Church, Miss Davis 
recently attended the dedication of 
the new school. 


“IT tell them that experiments 
have proved that they can go farther 
fon Christian gas,” chuckled the Rev. 
JJ. Paul Driscoll, pastor of the Mid- 
City Baptist Church in New Orleans, 
La. He was speaking of his 2,500- 
djmember congregation’s latest enter- 


vice J 


“the explained. “We needed four more 
and figured the profits from the sta- 
tion would pay for them.” 


Episcopalians in metropolitan St. 
‘Louis and a teaching order of Roman 
Catholic nuns have, in a variation on 
the old Missouri theme of horse 
trading, recently exchanged two large 
2states in a move designed to answer 
pressing needs for both. For the six- 
acre Frank C. Thompson estate lo- 
cated in outlying Webster Groves, 
the Episcopal Diocese of Missouri 


"school for women, will use the 
‘Thompson estate, which is adjacent 
 "Nto their campus, as an arts center. 


fess 


training center to the new location, 
Which is felt to be more vitally 


pibajaew Thompson House. 


A Congregational minister, the 
Rev. Robert’ C. Batchelder, has 
gagioined two Episcopal priests, the 
ev. Hugh C. White and the Rev. 
eeott I. Paradise, at the Detroit In- 
4 }austrial Mission, an experiment in 
, yMner city mission work. They are 


RS 


Novemser, 1960 


IN LINE OF DUTY 


are 


IN the village of Deenabandapuran in Southern India, a former member of the 
Communist Party (holding illustrated script) teaches an old man how to read 
the Bible in the Tamil language. The man, whose name must be withheld, was 
once a propaganda writer for the Communist cause. He now uses his talents in 
writing Christian tracts and plays and in walking from village to village teaching 
the people to read. His change of heart was effected by a remarkable priest in 
the Church of South India, the Rev. Joseph Johns, who can usually be found 
working alongside his parishioners in the rice paddies. Several dedicated Com- 
munists have been converted by Mr. Johns. As one put it: “The Communists talk, 


Mr. Johns does.” 


working under the authorization of 
the Rt. Rey. Richard S. Emrich, 
Bishop of Michigan, who told them 
that their prime mission is to “bridge 
the gap between modern industry 
and the Christian Church.” 


@ An Episcopal priest who has 
spent most of his fifty-three years 
serving on the plains of Kansas will 
be consecrated bishop late this 
month to serve in South Africa as 
Bishop of Damaraland. The Rev. 
Robert H. Mize, Jr., son of the Rt. 
Rev. Robert Herbert Mize, late Epis- 
copal Missionary Bishop of Salina, 
Kan., was ordained in 1932 and in 
1945 founded the St. Francis Boys’ 
Homes in Kansas. He was on leave 
from his post as director of the 
schools to serve on the staff of the 
Cathedral in Capetown, South Africa, 
when the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, 
Archbishop of South Africa and 
Metropolitan of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa, announced 
his unusual decision. Father Mize’s 
election is not without precedent, 


however. Since the 1880's, three 
other Episcopal priests of American 
dioceses have been elected to the 
Episcopate in other member 
Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion. 


@ The National Council’s Overseas 
Department has announced the fol- 
lowing departures of mission per- 
sonnel: 


em Dr. Eleanor D. Mason left New 
York City to return to her station 
in Bombay, India. 


em The Rev. William L. Ziadie and 
Mrs. Ziadie left the United States 
for their station in Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone. Also travelling to the 
Canal Zone were Mr. Samuel Wal- 
den, Mrs. Walden and their three 
children. 


&> Mr. William C. Councell and 
Mrs. Councell departed for Manila 
where he will assume his new duties 
as administrative assistant to the Rt. 
Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of the Philippines. 
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for the CHURCH 


[C) Altars [)Pews [() Organs 
Church Furniture [) Fabrics 
Flags [) Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles [) Robes 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 
Bells, Van Bergen, 

from Holland 
Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


SL DPES OPES DEES DEES DKS OBESS 

» 

ST. MONICA’S HOME * 

of 125 HIGHLAND ST. a 

< ROXBURY 19, MASS. fe 

>: under care of € 

v6 Sisters of St. Margaret g 
CAL ORK LORY OPEL OOKLA LO RH 


IDENTIFY yourself 
as an EPISCOPALIAN 


Display the Church coat-of-arms. Handsome: 
full color: 11x14: suitable for framing. In dis- 
play folder $2. With complete symbolic meaning. 
* PARISH REVENUE PRODUCING PLAN e« 
Family: Ecclesiastic arms $20.00, sketch $4.00 
HERALDIST, 2101 Eastern Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


H re) ) R Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc ES available. Write for 
R Oo B Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


1959 by 


were sold in 
Schools, 


members of Sunday 

Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
enable you to earn money for your 

and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


etc. They 
treasury, 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


STERLING 


EPISCOPALIAN SYMBOLS 


SILVER 

NEW Episcopalian Symbols to cherish in beautifully 
handerafted Sterling Silver. Symbols are also 

available featured on many fine religious jewelry items. 

Ask your jeweler to show you Hayward Episcopalian Sym- 


bols and jewelry 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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world 
scene 


continued from page 39 


is a staunch Christian who received his 
training in a mission school. Christians, 
the delegation went on to say, must aid 
in the job of nation-building and “must 
diligently and rapidly raise up African 
leaders in the Church and place full 
responsibility on their hands.” @ In 
a recent interview, another African 
leader of Christian background, Julius 
Nyerere, the thirty-eight-year-old poli- 
tical head of the new East African na- 
tion of Tanganyika, asserted that his 
people needed more than bricks and 
mortar. “Give us well qualified teachers 


and doctors and let them make their 
Christian impact felt within the state 
institutions,” 


he said. 


BISHOP OF AL- 
BANY DIES—The 
Rt. Rev. Frederick 
L. Barry, Bishop of 
Albany, died of 
cancer on October 
5 at the age. of 
sixty-three. 

As President of the Church’s Second 
Province, Bishop Barry was host to the 
meeting of the House of Bishops at 
Cooperstown a year ago. Since 1957 he 
represented the Second Province (eight 
dioceses and six missionary districts) on 
the National Council of the Church. 

Bishop Barry was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and was graduated from St. 
Stephen’s (now Bard) College and 
General Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1925, and 
served churches in’ Brooklyn and 
Hollis, N.Y., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Evanston, Ill. In 1945 he was elected 
Bishop Coadjutor of Albany. He be- 
came Bishop of Albany in 1950. 

Bishop Barry held honorary degrees 
from Hobart College, Nashotah House, 
St. Lawrence University, and General 
Theological Seminary of which he was 
a trustee. 


MES THE ~=PACKHORSE BISH- 
OP—For the first time in Australian 
history, an Anglican commission is con- 
sidering declaring a saint. Claims for 
the canonization of John Oliver Feet- 
ham, former Bishop of North Queens- 
land, who died in 1947, are currently 
under investigation by a special com- 
mission. @ Known as the “Pack- 
horse Bishop” by his fellow clergymen 
and as “Feet” by his beloved Australian 


WANTED. Registered Nurses to work in Lu- | 
theran Hospital, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Posi- 
tions open for general duty and surgery. 
Also opening for Surgical Supervisor and | 
In-Service Education Director. Housing fa- | 
cilities available at the hospital. Starting | 
salary for RN’s $300 and up. Starting salary” 
for Surgery Supervisor, $340 and up. Salary’ 
open for supervisory personnel. Liberal va-| 
cation, holiday benefits, a complete Health, | 
Accident and Life Insurance program for 
each individual. Please contact Robert M. 
Jacobson, Assistant Superintendent, 

Lutheran Hospital, Fort Dodge, lowa. 


WOULD YOU DARE 
SAY YOUR PRAYERS 
OUT LOUD? 


Not many people would. If you’re like me you fine, 
it difficult, sometimes, to keep your selfish thought 
and unworthy desires from creeping into you 
prayers. (‘‘Please, Almighty God, make sure that { 
always make more money than my neighbor.’’) I) 
you would like to find the way to effective, unselfis' 
prayer, read an amusing, revealing,stimulating littl 
book of prayers called He Sent Leanness, by Davi) 
Head. $1.25 at your bookstore. You'll never agai» 
be ashamed to say your prayers out loud. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, N. ¥ 


Fund Raisers—Make Money 
by selling 


MILLIE'S MARCIPAN MINIATURES 


Those Tiny Fruit and Vegetable Shaped Candies 
So Delightfully Different — Write for Details 


Sample FREE to Organizations 


Milena R. Burke 


P.O. Box 696 Apple Valley, Californ 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them greater 
aid. Communications may be sent to the 
Fund in care ot 
First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


COTTAS 


always in good 
 taste—for Junior, 
# =Senior Choirs and 
f Clergy. Send for 
& ©6free catalog. 


Religious 
Jartley Vestments PM 
fe 
Loew 1802 Church: St. Iho 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


OVEMBER, 1960 


ADVERTISEMENT 


People 50 to 80 
TearOutThisAd 


and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply 
for a $1,000 life insurance pol- 
icy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old American 
Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, Dept. 
L1190N, Kansas City, Mo. 


s of Church Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 


RAISE BIG FUNDS 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—SS50 to $500 
—with this winning plan that has been 


so successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday 
School Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc, 

{ (Your club will have no outlays or money 
risks!) 


You and your group can offer COAST- 
LINE NYLON HOSIERY, a quality best- 


" seller, Supplies are sent and you pay 
» only after the merchandise is sold and 
/ the customer satisfied; unsold lots ma 

\ be returned. We'll gladly send you all 


details and returnable samples to show 
at your next meeting. Please write and 
ad- 


give ‘name of organization, 
dress of President and 


name, 
Treasurer, 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY CO. 


P.O. Box 354, Lewes, Del. (Dept. E.) 
MAKE MONEY—$50 TO $500 


RAISE 
BIG 
FUNDS 


. @ no-risk plan 
ghly successful for 


Men's . 
Your a 

money-maker is the choice BREAK- 
. quality soap in a gift box that 
i eagerly bought by friends and neighbors. 
is proved sales winner will make big profits for 


our group. No money outlays and no risks involved, 


rite for details and returnable sample to show 


our group. Please give name of organization, name 


address of President or Treasurer. Mail post- 
NOW! 


MAIL A POSTCARD TODAY! 


REHOBOTH PRODUCTS CO. 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Dept. 16 


| EE FACTS 


bushmen, he travelled the remote inland 
areas of the continent for thirty-seven 
years With surplice, cassock, hymunals, 
and altar vessels in his saddle bags. In 
his dedication to those who looked to 
him for guidance, he often went with- 
out comfort and ne At 
time he went into serious personal debt 
to supply funds for a school. Able to 
the lighter side, however, he at 
another time, in a tiny tropical village 
allowed the children to “cut” church 
school because it was wild-pig-hunting 
@ To cover the vast areas, 
had to swim crocodile-filled 


cessities. one 


see 


season. 
he often 
rivers and hitch rides on railroad hand- 
cars. Once he even signed on a tramp 
steamer as a cook to get from one place 
to another. But no matter how rough 
things became—he was several times on 
the point of death from lack of food 
and water—some relief always appeared 
in time. 

Although “not sure” if Bishop Feet- 
ham can be declared a saint, Archbishop 
Reginald Charles Halse of Brisbane 
noted that the Church had commemor- 
ated martyrs twelve 
murdered by 


as missionaries 


invading troops during 


World War Il. @ The general issue 
of canonization was discussed several 


times during the 1958 Lambeth Confer- 


ence by the archbishops and bishops of | 


the world-wide Anglican Communion, 
but no conclusions were reached. 


AND FIGURES— 
Religious and other non-profit relief 
agencies in this country have distributed 
since 1950 nine billion pounds of U.S. 
surplus food, valued at one billion dol- 
lars, to some 90,000,000 needy people 
in eighty-two countries, it was reported 
at a Food-For-Peace conference in 
Washington, D.C. @ In Columbus, 
Ohio I58 lay business managers of 
Protestant churches voted to study the 
possibility of establishing a national 
office and a national publication to co- 
® 
The United States has fewer clergymen 
than it has bartenders, according to the 


ordinate their growing profession. 


Census Bureau. There are 193,467 bar- 
tenders and only 167,471 clergymen. 
Another Census Bureau figure shows 


the largest number of working mothers 
ever reported. Nearly three million 
mothers with children under twelve 


years of age hold full time employment. 
@ Church construction for the first 
seven months of 1961 reached a cost of 
$563,000,000, a nine per cent increase 
over the same period in 1959, U.S. 
Government statistics show. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 
THE 14-WORD 


' Siaianiedeuetatebanetereterates 


Fill In This Coupon 


r 


SENTENCE 


THAT HAS HELPED 


RAISE $4,000,000 
FOR 15,000 
CHURCH GROUPS 


It’s fabulous! Let your members re- 
peat this 14-word sentence as they 
show these lovely Keepsake Com- 


memorative Plates with full color re- 
productions of your church. They'll 
delight in the almost automatic 
sales. Send now for FREE facts and 
details. 
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My Position (not necessary) 
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Books Conducted by EDWARD T. DELL 


Our Gray Flannel Morality 


The Operators, by Frank Gibney. 
284 pp. New York, Harper & 
Bros. $3.95. 


It is often said that Americans are 
unique because, among other things, 
they engage in frantic self-examina- 
tion. Whether it has any of the true 
fruits of repentance is another mat- 
ter. They love to look at themselves 
in the mirrors of culture analysts, 
using even the most candid and un- 
clouded reflectors. To prove it there 
has been in the last decade a long 
and popular string of salty works 
such as Whyte’s Organization Man, 
Keats’ Crack in the Picture Window 
and The Insolent Chariots, Packard’s 
Status Seekers, Mills’ Power Elite, 
Harrington’s Life in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, Lynes’ Tastemakers, and Marty’s 
New Shape of American Religion. 

Now we have a camera study 
aimed not at our shoddiness, but at 
our crookedness. Gibney, a former 
foreign correspondent and news 
magazine editor, at present a staff 
writer for Life, describes us as in- 
creasingly a people of gray-flannel 
morality in a Genial Society that tol- 
erates any amount of both personal 
and public cheating and _ stealing. 
Where Norman Jaspan’s Thief in the 
White Collar pinpoints the scandal of 
our business embezzlers, this book 
spreads the circle of shame to in- 
clude millions of “respectable” 
Americans from the fly-by-night 
frauds to pillars of the community. 

Here, with reasonable economy 
and brevity, is a chapter and verse 
documentation of the fraud, payola, 
business plunder, tax evasion, ex- 
pense-account swindling, and “‘oper- 
ator” attitudes that by and large meet 
only a complacent tolerance in cir- 
cles high and low. 

For those Episcopalians who are 
middle class, college graduated, and 
upper income, perhaps the most 
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needling chapter is the one on the 
“gray area” of morals, entitled 
“Euphoria on the Tab,” in which 
Gibney dissects the widespread 
cheating Americans perpetrate 
through “deductible expenditures” to 
avoid taxation, raising the costs and 
thus the prices of things by padding 
the swindle sheet (old-fashioned peo- 
ple might still call it the expense 
account), and generally stretching 
the facts to fit the insatiable demands 
of an affluent culture. 

There are also sections dealing 
with sales frauds, advertising chican- 
ery, health and food exploitation, in- 
vestment tricks, malfeasance in pub- 
lic office, and a host of other forms 
of almost-respectable roguery. All of 
this works to somebody’s profit, says 
Gibney, for the reason given by the 
con man: “You can’t cheat an honest 
man.” The larceny in the victim gives 
purpose to the crook. The author in- 
sists that republics do and must live 
by virtue, and therefore our fat, gray- 
flannel morality will be the death of 
us. 

In the final chapter Gibney ac- 
cuses Crane Brinton (in his History 
of Western Morals) of being com- 
placent about this soft or creeping 
crime, and argues that since Anglo- 
Saxon morality has never been a 
double one, allowing in the public 
domain what it forbids in private 
relations, the result of this easy ethics 
will be the subversion of government 
and the demoralization of the coun- 
try. 

The author finds the Charles Van 
Doren story to be symptomatic of 
the way we rig even the truth itself. 
His closing attempt to relate the 
moral issue to theology is not alto- 
gether convincing but it is at least 
suggestive. For example: “The [Ro- 
man] Catholic Operator’s conscience 
is least bothered when he is rifling 
the public till; the Protestant Oper- 


ator’s conscience is least bothered 
when he is fleecing private investors.” 
—JOSEPH FLETCHER 


The Big Ward, by Jacoba van 
Velde. 120 pp. New York, Simon 
& Schuster. $3. 


In this fine book the realities of 
Life are pitted against the illusions 
of Love, and Life wins. The implaca- 
ble and dark fatalism that pervades 
the book is lighted only by rare epi- 
sodes of warmth and beauty during 
the few moments when the author 
allows herself to describe human re- 
lationships of love and trust. 

The story is simple enough, and 
written in a poised quiet style which 
is intensely moving because it is so 
completely lacking in bombast and — 
hyperbole. It concerns an elderly” 
woman and her daughter. When a- 
stroke makes an invalid of the 
mother, she is forced to abandon her 
apartment and enter a nursing home. 

There she spends a few desperate 
months, her misery brightened only 
slightly by the brief visits of her 
daughter. In the end she dies, afraid. 
and hopeless. The entire story con- 
cerns this episode in the nursing: 
home. The Big Ward is there—a 
room where the sickest spend their 


an vind esis 


last days, and to which each womamni}) 


is, in effect, sentenced. We get it all 
with a patient’s-eye view—the damp 
bathrooms, bad tempers, and fright~ 
ening boredom. A wonder it is tha’ 


such a narrow scene and such a dull, 


routine can have such dramatic in> 
terest. 


The novel is pervaded by a sensef },; 
of tragedy—a feeling that the disap te 


pointments and trials of life are littl 
enough preparation for the agony © 
death. On this harsh stage the char 


[Me H 


acters’ feebly attempt to establis!! th iF 


human relationships, but they ar 


New \ 


constantly thwarted by the grip Comp, 


forces of life which only separa* 
people. “Are you still here? . . . th 
bell rang a long time ago.” Thus, 
nurse interrupts the visit of mothe 
and daughter. 

These forces of separation (+ 
evil?) are sometimes in the gui» 
of officialdom, occasionally wow 
through the family, but more ofte 
are truly satanic, since they refle 
circumstances beyond human co 
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trol. One by one the heartbreaking 
tale of each elderly inmate is paraded 
—a period of early happiness inevi- 
tably followed by ruin and despair, 
all resulting from the action of domi- 
neering parents, of hostile relations, 
ill health, or sudden death. 

Not one person has been left with 
hope, equanimity, or comfort. The 
author, Miss van Velde, makes it ex- 
ceedingly clear that Christianity gives 
no relief to her concept of a hostile 
world, In fact, almost her only ref- 
erence to religion is a description of 
her profound horror at the Passion 
story: “If God does that to His only 
Son, what can I, a stranger, expect?” 
Similarly, the most bitter and sick 
invalid in the home owes her misery 
to the rigid Calvinist principles of 
her parents, who forbade her one 
love affair on religious grounds, 

Miss van Velde has managed to 
take a simple common situation and 
bring it into epic perspective. We 
cannot read the story without quail- 
ing at the enormity of the problem 
facing us in the care of the aged in- 
firm. And the author seems to say 
that if there is a solution to the 
problem at all, it can only be effected 
through the intimate honest. rela- 
tionships of two or three persons 
who are willing to carry one another's 
burdens. 

No amount of statistics and offi- 
cial literature can ever carry the im- 
pact of this book. Reading this as 
a doctor, | am painfully aware of its 
truth, and unaware of a_ solution. 
For those who must deal with these 
situations, professionally or in their 
family 
mended—and whom does that leave 
out? W. BRADFORD PATTERSON 


lives, this book is recom- 


The Humbler Creation, by Pam- 
ela Hansford Johnson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $4.50. 


346 pp: 


The timeless figure of priest, a 
great public and private image cast 
by the man in his vocation, has im- 
pelled tellers of tales from time im- 
memorial. Such a character is the 
prototype of man himself, a_ little 
lower than the angels, answerable 
to the three eternal questions: What 
is man’s responsibility to God, to 

continued on next page 
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1 BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emu Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 
great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 
$3.00 


THE COMING REFORMATION 


Gerppres MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 
of spiritual life, and of liturgy. 


$3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Paux T. Furrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Srantey Gren. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Paur S, Mrnear. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia “é 


SPOSSSNSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSHOEEEE 


Other books by Dr. Whiston: 


TEACH US TO PRAY 
THE MINISTRY OF JESUS 


Order from your bookseller 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


A new book by CHARLES FRANCIS WHISTON 
WHEN YE PRAY, SAY OUR FATHER 


A devotional study of the Lord’s Prayer. 
For individual use and for prayer groups. 


$1.35 


$2.50 
$2.00 
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for fractional deafness... 
THE SMALLEST 
HEARING AID 
EVER MADE 


For those who have rejected all hearing 
aids—who don’t want to attract atten- 
tion. Especially for those who hear, but 
don’t understand when people mumble 
or don’t speak plainly. 

Hidden behind the ear, no separate 
transmitting units elsewhere on the 
wearer’s clothes or body. 

Full transistor circuit for very low 
user operating cost. Weighs less than 
14 ounce. Slimmer, thinner, and smaller 
than a peanut. 

Write for information. It’s free. Write 
Dept. W-911. 


TELEX 


1633 Eustis St., St. Paul 1, Minn, 
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) STERLING / HANDMADE 
¥% In. Emblem 14 In. Emblem 
, Bracelet Charm $1.80 Bracelet Charm $1.00 
4 Scatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
4 Key Ring 2.50 Tie Tack & Cluteh 3.50 
4 Tie Chain 3.75 Tack Emblem 
§ Necklace 18” 4.50 (only) 1.00 
) Cul Links (Reg.) 5.00 Tie Clip 3.75 
{ Curt Links EXTRA 10.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 
Made by and sold for the benefit of 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O, Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 
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FUND RAISERS 


Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELER for your 
Project. We'll send choice selection on consign- 
ment. Pay after the drive for items sold, return 
balonce. 


DIO HOFFMANDO 


201-F Day St. New Haven 11, Conn. 


A NEW ADDRESS? 


Please send the address label from 
your last copy of THE EPISCO- 
PALIAN, as well as the new ad- 
dress, when notifying us of an ad- 
dress change. Allow four to six weeks 


for the changeover. Be sure to in- 
clude your postal zone number, if 
any, and the name of your new 
parish. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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B ooks continued 


society, and last, but most difficult, 
what is his responsibility to himself? 
In The Humbler Creation Pamela 
Hansford Johnson confronts us with 
this figure in the person of the Rev. 
Maurice Fisher, vicar of a con- 
temporary London parish that was 
once rich and fashionable. 

In his middle forties the vicar finds 
himself noisily surrounded by a cold, 
vain, self-martyred wife who is too 
beautiful; an aging mother-in-law; a 
widowed sister-in-law pursuing a 
selfish love affair; and two unruly, 
adolescent nephews. 

In his parish, appropriately named 
St. Lawrence’s, which runs the gamut 
of all sorts and conditions, his work 
is both aided and hampered by the 
real devotion of his impetuous young 
curate, a voluble vestry, a strong 
irreverent organist, and powerful but 
irrelevant superiors in the archdeacon 
and the bishop. 

Miss Johnson creates these three- 
dimensional individuals so com- 
pletely that each step of the develop- 
ment is credible, and each minute 
action proceeds deftly in Maurice 
Fisher’s dilemma, when he inevitably 
discovers an intuitive, quiet woman 
whom he dearly loves. While there 
is no word of sentimentality to Miss 
Johnson’s quick, perceptive style, 
the scenes are so presented that all 
the senses react, and one recalls 
them with intense integrity of feeling. 

The great question is not, will 
vicar run off with woman? But, how 
do I, Maurice, priest and man, make 
choices? How do I answer the ques- 
tion of my God-given responsibility 
to myself? In the final pages, deep 
in the reality of the spiritual life, the 
reader believes in the choice which 
has been presented intimately, realis- 
tically, and which satisfies every cor- 
ner of his mind. 

While the triangle provides the en- 
gaging tale, the growth of the inward 
light, the “daily increase in the Holy 
Spirit,” is the final achievement. 
The strength of The Humbler Crea- 
tion lies in the emergence of the 
whole man, Maurice Fisher, priest. 

—INGEBORG LINCOLN LORENZ 
continued on next page 


A Gift to be cherished! 
A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


A beautiful book of inspiration 
that will carry your best wishes 
for years to come. Vest pocket 
size, 142 pages of prayers, quota- 
tions and poems. Bound in white 
imitation leather with gold edges 
and gold stamping. 75¢ per 
copy, $7.50 per dozen. 


ds Uyper ioomn 


World’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CALVARY BOOKSHOP 
61 Gramercy Park North 
New York 10, N. Y 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


e Prompt mail order service ¢ Dis- H 
count to clergy and church groups & 


Open Monday 1-7:30 P.M. pia 
pecreuhoue thru Friday, 1-5:30 P.M 
GR 5-1216 Closed Saturdays 


Spiritual Healing 

Healing belongs in the Church 

Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 

spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 

what you can do to ‘fulfill Christ’s command: ' 
“Heal the Sick!’ Published monthly—16 pages— 

$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 
) 2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif.’ 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
by a Brother artist in the 
ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Send for brochure to 


HOLY CROSS PUBLICATIONS 
West Park, New York 


SS 
The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- 
cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 
write: 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext p slightly tinted, in 
two colors, “black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 


Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


THE EPISCOPALE 


fashions in Church Furnishings, 
y Peter F. Anson. New York, 
acmillan. $10. 


Peter Anson is well qualified to 
tive us this book. His interest in 
church furnishings goes back over 
nore than half a century, including 
the two years when he was an 
wchitectural student in London. 
From 1910 to 1924 he was an 
dblate brother of the Benedictine 
Community on Caldey Island, which, 
while originally an Anglican order, 
went to the Roman fold, with its 
abbot and most of his monks, in the 
spring of 1913. 

Upon returning to secular life, 
Peter Anson chose writing and draw- 
ing as his profession. This is his 
twenty-seventh book. Now in _ his 
seventieth year, Mr. Anson has 
drawn upon his voluminous knowl- 
edge and files of ecclesiastical decor 
in the preparation of this fascinating 
study. 

The particular hundred years he 
has explored is a most interesting 
century, since it embraces that period 
beginning with the Tractarian move- 
ment and concluding with the liturgi- 
cal movement, which began during 
Jthe second World War. It was in this 
‘period that so many of our Ameri- 
can Episcopal parishes were build- 
ing churches and parish houses and 
it is intriguing to discover the fasci- 
Mating correlation between these 
buildings and their social and cul- 
tural environment. 

Students of church architecture 
will be pleased with the comprehen- 
Siveness of Mr. Anson’s scholarship. 
Generous space is devoted to most 
-Jof the great names associated with 
the various phases of early, middle, 
,jand late Victorian fashion—Butter- 
field, Bodley, and Bentley; Carpen- 
“}ter and Comper; Pearson and the 
three Pugins; Sedding, Street, and the 
four Scotts; the Warham Guild, the 
Alcuin Club and the Society of SS. 
..}Peter and Paul, and, of course, the 
«}famed Percy Dearmer. 

The author has that rare and 
+ |Kindly knack of treating each style 
in the fairer light of its own times, 
_|father than in the less sympathetic 
‘}mood of today, when Victoriana is 
often embarrassingly out of vogue. 
continued on next page 
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JUNG IN KWAN’S 


TOTAL ASSETS 


A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 

Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 


Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
stomach. 

Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying- friends. 

Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or ‘girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 
given to him by a CCF worker who later 
admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 


Christian Children’s Fund, in» 
corporated in 1938, with its 392 
affiliated orphanage schools in 4 
countries, ts the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. It 
serves 30 million meals a year. It 
is’ registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admini+ 
stration of the United States Gov 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai+ 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Gere 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy — girl 1 for 


one year i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 


help by giving $ =F 
[Please send me further information. 


I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 

OO first month []. Please send me the ADDRESS 

child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY. 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


Zone 
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The Pastor’s 
Prayerbook 


Edited by 
ROBERT N. RODENMAYER 


An entire library of prayers in 
one pocket-size volume. Short 
and direct, the prayers in this 
collection cover such subjects as 
the ministry, Christian educa- 
tion, study, confession, illness, 
death, missions, family and per- 
sonal prayers. “Excellent... I 
have not seen a book that seems 
to understand so clearly the 
whole task of the ministry. I am 
enthusiastic about this book.” 
— BisHop GERALD KENNEDY 
$5.00 


THE EUCHARIST 
AND LITURGICAL 
RENEWAL 


Edited by MassEY HAMILTON 
SHEPHERD, Jr. The Right Rev- 
erend Everett H. Jones, The 
Right. Reverend Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., Dora Chaplin, Frank 
Stephen Cellier, The Right Rev-' 
erend John Pares Craine, and 
others discuss the full range and 
depth of the Church’s Eucha- 
ristic worship. $3.00 


BACT, FICTION 
AND FAITH 


By JAMES ALFRED MarTIN, Jr. 
“An excellent book and very 
readable. The author discusses 
the more common questions and 
objections to Christianity in un- 
derstandable terms ...I am 
most enthusiastic about this 
book.” — HaLForp E. Luccock 
$3.95 


At your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


| Books continued 


Much of Mr. Anson’s keen percep- 
tion is no doubt due to the enormous 
amount of research involved. Be- 
cause of a dearth of other source 
material, he was obliged to rely upon 
contemporary architectural periodi- 
cals, as well as diocesan and paro- 
chial journals. 

The author’s familiarity with the 
subtle nuances of churchmanship 
leads him to make statements which 
will probably be confusing to the 
average layman. For instance, he 
describes one parish as being “high 
church without being in the least 
Anglo-Catholic.” Similarly confus- 
ing is the inexact use of the tired 
words ‘ritual’ and ‘ceremonial,’ some- 
time used to mean one thing, some- 
times another, and sometimes as 
synonyms, which of course they are 
not. But these are minor criticisms 
and do not detract from the value 
of the book. 

His own objective conclusion is 
that fashions change and are chang- 
ing and that each style must be 
appraised in the complete setting of 
its own times: good taste and 
enlightened ideas are never static 
things. It is for each age to make its 
own contributions. 

Peter Anson’s fine line drawings, 
together with many sharp _ photo- 
graphs and a smooth-flowing, whim- 
sical text, make this a most readable 
and unusual book. It should prove 


of especial interest and value to 
architects and diocesan advisory 
committees. An excellent bibliog- 


raphy included in the appendix adds 
considerable worth to this resource. 
—THoMAS H. LEHMAN 


In the December Issue 


LIBRARY 


for the 


LAITY 


Stocked for you by 


Theodore Wedel # Chad Walsh 
a Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
J. B. Phillips o C. S. Lewis 
m Princess Ileana = Edmund Fuller # 


and other Anglican authors 


“TAM FA-YING” 


The Story of a Siamese Cat 
(a fairy tale for adults) 


by MAUD LINKER 
Katydid Publishing Co. 


73 Nassau Boulevard 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 


ENJOY the 
science of happiness in 


courtship, marriage, 
parenthood... Learn itin... 


being 
married 


evelyn m. duvall 
and reuben hill 


Illus. 448 pp. Only $4.95 
at your bookseller 


ASSOCIATION PRESS * 291 B’WY,N. Y. 7 
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American Edition 
Size 4%” x 6%”, Bound in a red 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth, % 
tooled cover; printed on white paper. 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with § 
gold edges and ribbon markers. 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS | 


ConTEnTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metuop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwo» 
Nine courses. 
OxsjectTivE: To teach understanding and pri 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work Rocks: each ... $l 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each . 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each . 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSO 


P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, Nid 


25% DISCOUNT | 
ON ALL BOOKS. | 


(1) Deduct 25% from list price. 
(2) Add 20c per book for postage, 
(3) Send Check or Money Order, 


Charge Account to Institutions 


THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. |5th St., Dept, E, N. Y. C. Il, N.% 
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Letters 


Special Issues 


..- You are to be congratulated for 
your special issue on the Life and 
work of the Church of October. 
However, in the article entitled 
“Our Church away from Home” 
there are some . Mis-statements 
under the section “Pacific Islands.” 
Guam’s economic life is a Gov- 
ernment economy based on the mili- 
tary installations within the territory 
and not agriculture as reported. Sec- 
ondly, the language of the native is 
Chamorran and the religion of the 
native is Roman Catholic. Neither 
one Of the last two are reported... . 
I speak with some authority on 
this subject for I was the first resident 
civilian priest within the Territory 
of Guam serving there from 1957 to 
1960. I was privileged to initiate the 
formal work of our Church on Guam. 


RICHARD H. BAKER 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
Westfield, New York 


_... Hearty congratulations upon the 

excellence of the October number! 
It is encouraging to see . . . our 

Church showing new signs of life 

and concern, of which this issue is 
a conspicuous example. 


KENNETH D. LONGSDORF 
English Department 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 


--. I have just read your October 
Special Issue on the Church. For all 
the important information it presents, 
there is one glaring omission. No- 
Where do I find a mention of our 
Teligious orders, not even among the 
Vital statistics. Yet theirs is the most 
‘Vital work of the Church, the work 
of prayer, without which there would 
be no accomplishments, no facts and 
figures to list. (1 do see a picture of 
Sister Esther Mary on page 55, but 
hot even the name of her order is 
given.) You ought to devote an en- 
‘tire Special Issue to them! 


DorotHy R. SCHNEIDER 
Monson, Mass. 


NoveMBER, 1960 


e Sister Esther Mary is a member 
of the Society of the Transfiguration, 
which is engaged in mission and 
teaching work in Ohio, California, 
Hawaii, and Japan, as well as Puerto 
Rico. 


Inquirer Answered 


. .. Vide Inquirer in September THE 
EPISCOPALIAN, I too am proud of 
being a part of the Catholic Church 
(since 1904) and that we Anglican 
Catholics do not arrogate to our- 
selves the astonishing privilege of 
changing an adjective to a noun. 
The Mormon Church, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, ef al, found throughout 
the world, therefore to be considered 
universal, are also catholic. 


Orvit A. WILLIAMSON 
Albany, N.Y. 


For the Whole Church 


. .. The children in the family were 
so pleased to find a story for them in 
your last issue, making them feel 
THE EPISCOPALIAN is partly theirs, 
tOO= 5S. 


HELEN CARSON SHOEMAKE 
Modesto, Calif. 


Toward Understanding 


. »-. Several months have elapsed 
since we Japanese were obliged to 
recall the invitation to the President 
of America to much regret . . . I 
think many people in the world have 
still [little] knowledge of Japanese 
things. To understand well and know 
each other, I suggest that you have 
a group or society investigating 
Japanese affairs and customs to 
which I will furnish some materials 
regularly. Right understanding 
through this means is the best way 
of promoting good friendship be- 
tween America and Japan. 
I am an Episcopalian. 


JAMES T. TANAKA 

6, Higashi-l-chome 
Harima-cho, Abeno-ku 
Osaka, Japan 
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A Special 


Christmas Gift 


Offer 
Expires December 15 


Send Gift Subscriptions 

for THE EPISCOPALIAN 

to relatives, friends, 

students, shut-ins— 

to anyone on your Christmas List 


Special Christmas Offer price is $2.50 
for each gift subscription, instead of 
the regular $3 yearly subscription rate, 


Each person you name will receive a 
special gift card at Christmastime tell- 
ing of your year-long gift. 


Write out your Christmas List, or fill 
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A Christmas pantomime for children 


by MARY PEACOCK 


7 is story is based on a Mexican legend which 
depicts the origin of the Christmas poinsettia, or 
“flower of the Holy Night.” It is read by a narrator, 
who may be an adult or an older child. The action is 
done in pantomime on a stage, or the scenes can be 
orranged in a doorway. The narrator stands at the 


center, in front of the stage, as the story begins. 


THE CAST 


Pepita . . . . . a Mexican girl 


Pedro 
Sancho . .. . two village boys 


Maria 
Juanita two village girls 


Three or more choir boys 


NOTE: 


Additional cast members may be used, 
if desired, to fill in as passers-by, or 
parishioners in the church. A children’s 
choir may be used at the conclusion of 
the story to sing a carol. : 


(Narrator:) 


It is Christmas Eve in a little Mexican village. Stars shine 
brightly in the sky, and in the eyes of joyous children—for this 
is a happy, holy night. Soon everyone will be hurrying to the 
church, each taking a gift for the Christ Child. But there is one 
child in the village who is not happy. 


(The narrator moves to one side, revealing 
the stage, on which Pepita stands alone. 
Narrator continues:) 


Little Pepita is sad, for she has no gift to take fo the Holy 
Child—no treasure io share with him. 


(Enter Pedro and Sancho, who approach Pepita. Narrator resumes:) 


Two of the viliage boys pause to speak to.her. “Ah, Pepita,” 
calls Pedro, “see what | am taking to the church tonight. Is it 
not beautiful?” And he holds out a polished stone that glistens 
like a rosy jewel. 


(Pedro displays his gift to Pepita, who leans to look at it. 
Narrator resumes:) 


“It is lovely,” Pepita nods. 
“And see what | have,” Sancho says proudly. “My favorite 
dove. Is it not soft and white?” 


(Sancho holds out a small white cotton bird as narrator continves:} 


Pepita touches the dove gently. “White as a snowflake . . . 
soft as a cloud,” she murmurs. 

“And you, Pepita,” Pedro asks, “what will you take to the 
Holy Child?” 

“| do not know,” she answers. 


(Pepita hangs her head, and turns away. Narrator resumes:) 


“It is a pity Pepita is so poor,’ Pedro remarks to Sancho, as 
the two boys go on their way. 


(Exit the two boys. Enter Maria and Juanita, as narrator says:} 
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for Him,” jvanita 
Pepita bows he 


sadly. 


(Maria tosses her head as she turns away ond starts off stage. 
Narrator resumes:) 


(Juonita turns and the two girls exit. Pepita moves to center stage 
for this part of the action. Narrator continves:) 


ols tO her Kknecs, 


(Pepita arises from kneeling position ond storts to scoop up bits of 
greenery from stage floor. Narrator says:} 


: 


“lL know . . . . | will pick some of this gra 


ss here by the 
And filling her 


roadside, and pretend it ts beavutihyl Rowers. 


TT - Te 
hands with weeds, Pepito hurries away. 


(Pepita exits. Norrater moves back to center stoge. Curtoin may 
be dosed to cover stage while props ore orronged. A small alter 
is placed toward one side. Soft music is heard. Narrator resumes} 


In the village church, the organ plays softly as the congrega- 
tion enters. Now the choir boys are toking their places. 
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continued 


Werrates stegs fe side os before. Several children in choir robes 
foke ploces om fer side ef offer. Norroier says-) 


Soon the aisies will be filled with grfi-givers. They are coming 


As cock child is emmounced, he enfers, presents his gift, and exits. 
Nerrster specks siewly-) 


. .- here is 


little Pepita, in 


Werretar moves fe confer quickly, fe facilitate substitution of 


Gowers fac weeds. Morrefer coniinves-) 


= : [ ~ : 
repao wowlc mor ike ime omer worsmppers to sce wha sine 
Dos OTOWGM, Or G wey Gc, SHE would De guite ashamed. 


Merrefec resumes glace of side. Om sfage where Pepifa laid the 
weeds fhese is @ Gwock of bright red flowers. Norrofor soys-) 


her knees, she 


and a voice 


no regsure so 


THe EpiscoraLis 


THINGS NEW & OLD 
conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


The Prayer Book Is a Living Book 


INE of the best loved books in the world is our 
Book of Common Prayer. Then why do people 
jeep suggesting ways of changing it? Why not 


eave it alone? 


NGLISH words have a way of changing their mean- 
he. Putting it more exactly, we use a given word, over 
he years, in a way that makes its meaning change. 
Success” was used for a long time to mean “results, 
hether good or bad.” You could have either good suc- 
sss or bad success. Then people began using it ex- 

sively for results that are desirable, and after a while 
word came to have only that meaning. Today we 
e doing much the same thing to the word “luck.” It 
ed to be neutral (either good or bad); but gradually 
© are making it refer exclusively to what is beneficial, 
s when we say, “Did you have any luck?” It would 
prise you if, having asked that, the person addressed 
tplied, “Yes, a great deal: all of it bad.” 
In the Prayer Book we still carry over a good many 
ords which today mean something different from the 
taning they had when they were first put into the 
bok. In a number of cases this does not really matter. 
fact that a word is old-fashioned, or used in a 
fay that has long since been discarded, is of no great 
bnsequence if the listener (or reader) is able to grasp 
intended meaning. Perhaps the word is just quaint. 
some ears it may have an added charm because it 
§ almost obsolete. We doubt if anybody objects to 
trily,” for example, though we would never use it 
conversation or in writing a letter, 
t is an altogether different matter when a word has 
hed a somersault and now means the opposite of 
at it meant when it was written. To continue to use 
sh a word is to abandon practically all hope of hav- 
the hearer catch the point. To say the least, it is 
leading. Of course there are specially trained hearers, 
initiated. who have been taught to say to them- 
ves, whenever they hear prevent, “The speaker really 
Ss the opposite.” But do we publish the Prayer 
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Book for an exclusive inner circle? Are we a secret 
society, or promoters of the gospel? 

The Prayer Book’s remarkable Preface, with which 
every member of the Church should make himself fa- 
miliar, states the case well in its concluding words: 
“Earnestly beseeching Almighty God to accompany with 
His blessing every endeavor for promulgating to man- 
kind in the clearest, plainest, most affecting and ma- 
jestic manner, for the sake of Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Lord and Saviour.” 


The Prayer Book must speak to, and for, people who 
are living in some particular “age” or “time.” These 
words, “age” and “time.” cannot be defined mathe- 
matically. We often speak in terms of centuries. There 
may be said to have been a nineteenth-century outlook, 
or way of looking at life. Perhaps we are developing 
a twentieth-century intellectual climate. But changes in 
outlook do not always fit neatly into periods of a hun- 
dred years. The tempo of change is now slow, now 
fast; and no one will dispute the claim that today we 
live in a fast-moving social order. This fact will make 
it likely that within the current century the Prayer 
Book will be revised twice: in 1928, and sometime after 
1970. Whatever the second date, the fact is that studies 
are now going on which look toward another revision. 


Prayer Book users are eager that this treasury of 
devotion, as it is called, shall not become a museum- 
piece. It must remain true to its purpose: to express 
the devotions and aspirations of its users within the 
context of the human situation in which they are living 
their lives. Churchpeople do not worship the Book; they 
use the Book as an aid in worshipping God, who is 
Spirit. The Prayer Book is an instrument. As such, it 
must be both timeless and timely. It should declare the 
eternal truths of the unchanging God. in words which 
are meaningful to the worshipper. The language must 
have dignity and beauty, but most of all it must have 
power. When beauty of style is combined with clarity 
of expression and depth of insight, the result is Prayer 
Book language at its best. 
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Inquiry: a question and answer colu 


conducted by Henry Thomas Uo 


(] Is there any way to tell just 
by looking whether a clergyman is 
an Episcopalian or from some other 
branch of the church? 


A Not for certain. This is what 
makes it interesting. The distinguish- 
ing mark of clerical dress in the 
Episcopal Church is said to be hav- 
ing one or another item of apparel, 
suit, hat, rabat vest, or even socks, 
in one or another shade of gray, in- 


| stead of black. But then your man 


may cross you up by (a) wearing 


| black entirely except for his collar 


(b) dressing like the veriest layman. 

Also we have to reckon with the 
style sometimes called “Virginia 
clericals,” consisting of a plain gray 
or dark suit, ordinary white lay shirt, 


| and black knitted tie. 


More than articles of dress, every 


| variation of which can be found in 


almost every other branch, it is a 
certain attitude and bearing that dis- 


|| tinguishes an Episcopal clergyman. 
|| This is almost indefinable, and may 


take years of practice to recognize, 
but it develops into a reliable guide 


| for the observant lay person. There 


is only one sure way of knowing, 
however. When in doubt, ask the 
gentleman. 


[] Why is it that so many people 
insist on eating fish on Friday? 


A They don’t. Many Christians 
refrain from eating meat on Fridays, 
in keeping with the traditional form 
of abstinence, but cheese or eggs or 
a vegetable salad is just as acceptable 


as fish. 


Fasting—the limiting of the 


| amount of food one eats—is en- 
| joined by both Bible and Prayer 


Book. Abstinence—doing without 


| something that is enjoyable and good 


in itself—is one of the most ancient 
disciplines of the Church. 
The days of fasting and abstinence 


are listed on page xxx of the B) 
of Common Prayer. Included am) 
them are: “All the Fridays of | 
Year, except Christmas Day, © 
The Epiphany, or any Friday wi 
may intervene between these Feas 

Fridays are set aside by the Chu 
for special acts of self-discipline 
commemorate the day on wil 
Christ gave up His life for us. 
manner of abstinence is not spe 
out for us in the Prayer Book, 
many generations of Christians 
found the simple giving up of fl 
meat, and particularly the unity 
doing so together, to be an exce} 
measure of abstinence. 

Our Lord fasted that he migh 
strong in time of temptation. Fi 
ing and abstinence are discipline 
that we may learn self-discipline, 
better to serve our Lord. 


[] Why is the symbol of the 
used so much in our churches? © 


A The fish is one of the & 
ancient symbols of Christianity, 
it is legendary that when the Ch) 
went underground in the early 
turies, Christians identified th 
selves to one another by the us: 
this symbol. The letters of the G 
word for fish, “ichthus,” are sai 
form an acrostic for the ph? 
“Jesus Christ Son of God, Savic: 
though it seems to be an open cp: 
tion whether the acrostic gave 
to the symbol, or the symbol to 
acrostic. In altar ornamentation 
fish is used to this day. 

The fish is also one of the ea: 
symbols for Baptism, for the 7)l 
Eucharist, and for our Lord If 
self. In the times and the climate 
the early Church when Baptism 
administered by total immer») 
Tertullian writes of the newly 


after the Fish, our Lord, in the 
instant of their second birth ir 
waters of Baptism. 
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in et’s Give Thanks 
WwWikKe The Pilgrims 


eB 
im] AREN awoke on Thanksgiving moming to see that-a thick blanket of 
af > snow covered everything outdoors. “Why does snow make everything so 
i), $82" she asked her older sister, Debbie. 
) Wilt doesn't seem to make you quiet,” said Debbie, pulling the blanket up 
Fehr her head. 
Chyf¥ou can't sleep much longer,” said Karen, “because we're going to church this 
ning. | wish we could walk there, in the snow, and give thanks just like the 
irims. 
Oh, brother,” 
rch? Not me!” 
;fust then their father's voice came from the foot of the stairway. “Rise and shine, 
she called. “Today we go to church, then meet the rest of the family at 
indmother's for Thanksgiving dinner.” 
jas the two girls and their parents ate breakfast that morning, Karen chattered on 
Ut the Pilgrims. She told how the Indians had given corn to the settlers, and had 
lwn them how to plant the kernels. They had taught the Pilgrims how to get sap from 
dy sugar-maple trees. Pilgrim children had gone with the Indians to pick cranberries 
ithe marshes. “Do you know what the Indians brought to the first Thanksgiving dinner?” 
dren asked finally. “A deerskin full of popped popcorn.” 
ee, said Daddy, “this is interesting. But let's get organized for the day. 

u girls help Mother wash the dishes, while | back the car out of the garage and warm 
the engine.” 
seemed that Daddy had no more than gone out when they heard him return to the 
ck door. “Of all things,” he said, stamping off his shoes as he came into the 
hen. “I left the parking lights on last night, and the battery is dead. I'll call the garage.” 
‘But the garage won't be open, will it?” asked Karen. “This is a holiday. Now 
. fiybe we can walk to church!” 

7 "Oh, no!” cried Debbie. 
The Pilgrims did,” Karen declared, putting on her galoshes. 
{Daddy started to put on his overshoes. “I believe it would be fun to walk to church 
the snow,” he told the family. 


Debbie sighed. “Your school work has really ‘sent’ you. Walk to 


Put it in big paper shopping bag,” Karen suggested. 
Oh, you and your ideas,” fumed Debbie. 
The trip to church was made quite safely, and after the service Karen carried the bag 
n grins the salad as the family walked a mile and a quarter to Grandmother's 
. When they arrived, Karen handed the bag to her grandfather, took off her cap 
" mittens, then hung her coat in the closet. She began removing her galoshes in the 
10d-shielling kitchen. “Grandfather, did you shoot the turkey with a bow and arrow, 
© way the Pilgrims did?” 
] 'm afraid not,” laughed Grandfather. 
_ Karen placed her galoshes by the kitchen door. 
grough the snow,” she said. 

Scrunched through the snow? You mean you walked all the way?” Grandfather 
ed. “Why didn't you call me? | would have come for you.” 
Aother spoke up. “It was Karen's idea to walk,” she said, “and | think it was 
Jood idea. It was fun walking and | felt thankful that all of us could walk.” 
‘ na little while the family sat down to dinner. “Karen,” Grandfather said, 
I | you say grace?” 
aren bowed her head and so did everyone else as she said, “We thank God for 
ood, and I'm thankful that Daddy forgot to turn off the parking lights so 
e walked just like the Pilgrims. Amen.” 
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us 
“This turkey was bagged at the supermarket.” 


“Our feet scrunched all the way 


by Letha M. Fly 


1960 For Younger Readers 
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Mother asked, “How will we get our dish of salad to church, and then to Grandmother's?” 
“TU be glad—t'll be thankful to carry it.” 
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> FOR MEDITATION 


When we fall flat on our faces 


Most of us can do pretty well when things go well; 
but as soon as life cracks at the surface and 
shows us some of its under side, we crack and show 
our under side too. Good insights—we forget them. 
Love of peace—we lose it. Sober action—we discard 
it. If we are attempting something new, for which we 
have great hopes, those hopes disintegrate at the first 
sign of failure. It is depressing to realize how quickly 
and easily (how unconsciously, almost) we can, at 
the slightest test, lose sight of the things that we like 
to think we stand for. 

We can find some comfort in the Gospels. Jesus’ 
disciples did this kind of thing too; and, like us, not 
once, but many times. They leave anything to follow 
Jesus, but are terrified at being caught out on the lake 
in a sudden wind-storm; they try to heal an epileptic 
boy and are all upset by their failure; they fall away 
from the high moment of the Last Supper into a squab- 
ble over which of them is the greatest. And finally, when 
Jesus is arrested, they all run away in the night, to 
the immediate physical safety that is what they most 
want at the moment. 

Jesus had a word for this loss of larger purpose— 
apparently a difficult one to translate, because no two 
translators handle it in the same way. “All ye shall 
{and here Jesus used the word] because of me this 
night,” He says at the Last Supper. But what is the 
word? “Be offended,” says the King James version; 
“Fall away,” says the Revised Standard Version. The 
literal meaning of the Greek is “caused to stumble.” 

“All ye shall be caused to stumble because of me 
this night.” The phrase calls up a picture. Each of us 
can see himself right in the center of it, walking along 
a path, stubbing his toe on a rock, falling flat on his 
face in the dust, getting his knees skinned and his 
nose bruised—and perhaps his ego too. This excruciat- 
ing event is what Jesus promises the disciples as the 
final act of their apprenticeship. 

Simon Peter thinks that it will not happen to him. 
“Although all shall be caused to stumble, yet will not 
I.” But Jesus assures him that he will. 

In other words, discipleship confers no immunity. 
Peter was not promised (and neither are we) that we 
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are going to be better than other people, w 
through the world in a state of perfection, wit 
heads high, and never a stumble or a stubbe 
No—we are going to fall flat on our faces as 
as everyone else: maybe more often and more 
tacularly, because our aims and hopes are highe 
are walking a rough road, uphill, and not ve 
paved. This is the path we travel when we ch 
follow Jesus. 

In fact, who knows? This painful stumbling” 
be part of the process, part of our way to the gos 
have chosen. One of the accounts, that of St. 
has more than a hint in that direction. In it | 
says: “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan demanded to 
you [all—the Greek pronoun is plural], that he 
sift you [all] as wheat; but I have prayed fo 
[the pronoun is singular] that your strength 
not fail; and when you have turned again, strem 
your brethren.” 

We shall all fall and fail; we shall all go 
wrong directions; but Jesus told Simon Peter 
tells us, that there is nothing final about that. 
one of us can pick himself up and go on; or if 
Simon Peter, we have been going in the wrong 
tion, we can turn around and head in the right 

From this point of view, finding out one’s mi! 
or admitting wrong actions to oneself can be @ 
the happiest experiences in the world. What we 
afraid of, we ask ourselves. There was no need te 
this in any mental closet. Everyone has stumblee 
that is not the point. The point is to stop and loa 
straighten out one’s path. 

When we have done this, we can, like Simon 
strengthen our brethren, because we have been tht 
the whole process and know, firsthand, that Jesus” 
sage to us, His Good News, is not built on the 
hope of human righteousness, but securely on th 
present possibility of human repentance; that 
the shifting unrealities of human “righteousness” 
human “judgment” what counts most is simpli 
ability to pick oneself up and travel on. 


—Mary Mor 
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FAMILY BIBLE. 04884x. Designed for the mod- 
ern family in a convenient size with large type, 
Bold edges. Features modified self-pronunciation, 
Concordance, 100,000 center-column chain ref- 
rences. Family Record and maps. Levant grain 
Calf binding, half circuit. 534x8%, less than 1” 
thick. $14.95 


With the words of Christ printed in red. Features 
Concordance, 100,000 center-column chain ref- 
€rences, self-pronouncing type, Family Record, 
maps. Morocco grain Calf, half circuit, gold edges. 
5x74, only 7%” thick. $10.95 


POCKET BIBLE. 01156x. Its handy size makes 
Rit easy to carry —its type is clear and legible. 
'Goatskin binding, half circuit, gold edges. 
3%6x5%e6, only Ye” thick, $7.00 


of Novemser, 1960 


ook at the 
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UNIVERSAL FAVORITE. 02227x. Flexibly 
bound in Oxford’s exclusive Marrakesh grain Per- 
sian Morocco, fully leather lined, this Bible is the 
perfect gift for a person of any age. Features 
center-column references, 64 pages of Concise 
Helps. With gold edges. RED or BLACK, 5x7%, 
only 154,” thick. $10.75 


WHITE BIBLE. 01152x. The Christmas gift spe- 
cially designed for the bride, bound in washable 
French Morocco. Choose either silver or gold 
edges, with Marriage Certificate. Gift-boxed. 
3%45x5%e, only %” thick. $5.75 
DE LUXE BIBLE. 04698x. The finest gift Bible 
available with handerafted features that are un- 
equalled. Pin seal, leather lined with solid gold 
edges, gold fillet. New Long Primer type. 100,000 
chain references, Family Record, 534x8%, only 
1” thick, $37.50 


01156x 


04698x 


Oxford Bibles also come 
in many other styles, 
sizes, bindings, prices, 
type faces. In fact, there 
are more than 200 dif- 
ferent styles — priced 
from $3.75 to $115.00 
— from which you may 
choose. Authorized 
King James Version. 
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NEW YORK 
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HARTFORD 


Know Your Diocese 


THE OLDEST diocese in the Church, with its green, ivied steeples, yellowed 
documents, and quaint, white buildings reverberates today with the very latest 
in space age transportation. But if two of Connecticut’s key industries are aircraft 
and nuclear submarines, the diocese nevertheless retains certain elements that have 
characterized New England for generations. Long-standing veneration for educa- 
tion reflects itself in the award-winning modern chapel at the University of Con- 
necticut, full-time work at Yale and other colleges and universities, and over 
31,000 students studying at Trinity College and numerous church-affiliated pre- 
paratory schools. Traditional New England practicality went into the planning of 
three new missions which have chapels that can be dismantled and re-erected in 
other high-growth locations if necessary. 

Historically a Congregationalist state, Connecticut now has almost as many 
Episcopalians as Congregationalists, with some 130,000 baptized members. One 
hundred and ninety-three parishes and missions and a cathedral in the see city 
of Hartford are served by more than 250 clergy, making Connecticut one of the 
Church’s five largest dioceses in terms of number of clergy, baptized members, 
communicants, and congregations. 

Connecticut’s burgeoning population is destined to affect drastically church 
membership in the near future. With a prospective 25 per cent increase in the 
next nine years, Connecticut’s eye must remain necessarily peeled to the future 
and to an even larger missionary program. 


e@ JUST twenty years ago this month, the Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray was elected to the episcopate. Con- 
necticut has been preparing for the anniversary cele- 
bration all summer. Bishop Gray, a Virginian by 
birth and a member of the Virginia Bar Association, 
can actually claim a longer term of allegiance to his 
adopted state. After graduation from the Virginia 
Theological Seminary in 1928, he served as assistant 
at St. John’s Church, Hartford, for four years. A 
five-year sojourn as dean of the Pro-Cathedral of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, Pa., completed his out-of- 
Connecticut service to the Church, for in 1937 he 
was installed as dean of the Hartford Cathedral and, 
three years later, was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut. In 1945 he 
became Bishop Coadjutor, and in 1951, Bishop of Connecticut. 

For the past seven years, Bishop Gray has been the First Province representa- 
tive on the National Council, as a member of the Christian Education Department. 
President of New Haven's Berkeley Divinity School, St. Margaret's School, the 
Church Scholarship Society, and the Church Missions Publishing Company, he is 
the author of two books and the editor of Pan Anglican magazine. Bishop Gray 
married the former Virginia Hutchinson in 1933. The Grays have two children. 
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COLLEGES 


SHIMMER COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Episcopal - related four - year 
liberal arts coeducational college 

. Integrated general education 
and specialization . Preprofes- 
sional program and primary and 
secondary teacher training 
Small-class discussion method... 
Accepts qualified high school grad- 
uates and exceptional early en- 
trants ... Registration limited to 
235... Fully accredited .. . Col- 
. lege chaplain jointly appointed by 
Shimer and the Bishop of Chicago 
- ... For information write Direc- 
> tor of Admissions, Shimer College, 
: Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 


to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DrirECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—186% 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational college in 
the Alamo City offering quality in- 
struction in 24 academic areas, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, Completely ac- 
credited Interdenominational, spon 


Miles | sored by Presbyterians, this private 
+| | Christian university with a faculty off 
a | -1! over 100 scholars has built a com- §} 
<= | pletely new 107-acre skyline campus. |} 
| CEEB scores required. 
| Write Director of Admissions 
4 ~./| Trinity University 
H~ / iris, San Antonio 12, Texas 
pl) eg 


Offer yourse fs 
to Christ thro 


His Church 
THE OFFICE OF DEACON? 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central F' 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evar 
Ilinois. . 


THE EPpiscopa 


CHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 


able. For information write to director. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


| Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
| program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C., 
{ social—to help high school age _ boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 


favor with God and man.”’ Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 

1 160 Shumway Hall 


Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
ce a a ee 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


i Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding and day school, where curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but with emphasis 
placed upon the Christian perspective. From 4th through 
Sth grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 
Liberal scholarships for choir memberships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. E. Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Healthy and beautiful location in 
the mountains oF Virginia 


For catalog. write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 
Headmaster 


HE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School i A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 93rd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 

tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


cHoo 


oa 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports, swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 
to 15 years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 

For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


| responsible for support and education | 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College ‘Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 


Post Office: Box S, Paoli, Pa. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident & Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Francis Ertc Bioy 
President of Board of Trustees 


RosamMonp E, Larmour, M.A., 
Headmistress 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


SEWANEE, TENN. 
for high school girls. 
stressed. Accredited, 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOHOHOOHOOOOOOOOOOE 


Exclusively Honor system 


SAINT PETER’S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 
Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 


scholastic sports program. 80-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


_— = 


Frank S. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


KEMPER HALL"**se%, vesr"*" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and_ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


‘Novemser, 1960 


** At the Nation’s Shrine 


distinguished military academy and Jr. College. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Preparatory School, grades 9 thru 12 and Junior College, regional accreditation. Personalized 
guidance and instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics. All varsity sports, 32 modern 
fireproof buildings, including two gymnasiums and hospital. Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC. Catalogue. 


ALLEY FORGE muitary acavemy 


99 Valley Forge, hallowed shrine of American freedom, 


has loaned its cherished name to this fully accredited, 


Box C, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


| ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL) 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School 
Peekskill 9, New York 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 

Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
John C. McIlwaine, M.A., 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys, boarding 


for girls. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 


Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other grades 
to be added. 


Address: The Sister Secretary, 


2701 South York 


Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, _ spiritual, 
physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; 
near Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Head- 
master, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Virginia 


COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL  acés'e12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 


well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine! of activities: study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under direction 
of the Episcopal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. $70 per montlr 
and up according to ability to pay. Catalog 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 


An Episcopal school for boys and girls, established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from $300 to $700 for day students, 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 
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NOVEMBER 
10-11. In Service Training Conference for 
Town-Country Ministry, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
12-17 House of Bishops Meeting, Dallas, 
Tex. 
14-18 Provincial Secretaries for College 


Work Meeting, New York Dio- 
cesan Center, Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 


15-17 Conference on Episcopal Church 
Work Among Chinese in the U.S., 
San Francisco; National Council 
Division of Racial Minorities 


15-17. Seminar on the United Nations, 
Christian Social Relations Depart- 
ment, National Council, 281 Park 
Avenue South; New York 10, N.Y. 

18-20 Symposium on Christian Existen- 


tialism, sponsored by Canterbury 
Associations, Province | 


24 Thanksgiving 


27 ~—~*First Sunday in Advent 
Advent Corporate Communion for 
Men and Boys of the Episcopal 
Church 


28-Dec. 2 College Clergy Conference, 
San Francisco 


CALENDAR AND RADIO-TY SCHEDULE 


29-Dec. 1 
for Town-Country Ministry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 


30 


1-3 


4-9 


1] 
4-7 


28-30 


In Service Training Conference 


St. Andrew the Apostle 


DECEMBER 


National Council Meeting, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 


National Council of Churches As- 
sembly, San Francisco 


3rd Sunday in Advent—Bible Sunday 


Institute in Adult Christian Edu- 
cation, Bishop Louttit Conference 
Center, Avon Park, Fla. Co-ordi- 
nator: the Rev. A. Rees Hay, P.O. 
Box 597, Winter Park, Fla. 


Conference of Seminary Mission- 
ary Society Officers (East Coast), 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


St. Thomas the Apostle 
Christmas Eve 

Christmas Day 

St. Stephen, Deacon and Martyr 
St. John, Apostle and Evangelist 


Association of Professional Wom- 
en Church Workers, Provinces |, 


Il, and III, Seabury House, Green 
wich, Conn. 


28 Holy Innocents 


JANUARY 


1 Circumcision of Christ 
6 The Epiphany 


Southwest Regional Mission: 
Clergy Conference, Amarillo, Tex. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary o 
the Caribbean, Board of Trustee 
Meeting, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 
Adventurous Mission, half-hour films. 
Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks b» 
the Rey. Theodore P. Ferris. 


Radio 
Canterbury Hour, new fifteen-minute de 
votional programs for Sundays featuring ai 
outstanding radio choir and guests. 


The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pre 
grams, with Robert Young as host. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif 
teen-minute award-winning interviews. 


Trinity, half-hour worship programs fror 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regiona 
provincial, or national interest will be include 
in the Calendar as space permits. 
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At your bookseller 


Choose the finest-from 


ifs name Oxford on The Book of Common Prayer is your 
guarantee of the highest quality. The Custodian’s Certificate 
is your guarantee of complete textual accuracy. Oxford Prayer 
Books are available in three sizes and a wide range of styles 
and colors, priced from $2.25 to $15.00. Here is a fine gift 
edition in the popular handy size — 3% x 5%. 


07312x — White simulated leather, limp, gold roll. Gift Boxed. 


For Confirmation, 


CC, BC or MC, India paper edition, only %” thick. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Baptismal or Marriage Certificate specify 


$5.00 


( ford 


HALLMARK 


THE EPISCOPAL 


Now see your gift of flowers-by-wire 
just as it will arrive! 


Beautiful bouquet and vase shown below now delivered anywhere 


in U.S.A. or Canada just as you see them here 


MIXED FALL BOUQUET 
IN A 


KEEPSAKE 
MILK GLASS VASE 


both for $ 750 


plus handling charges 


Prices may vary slightly 
in some locations. 


Make something warm and human and wonderful happen 
... send this flowers-by-wire value 


Here’s your chance to discover the electric 
effect of flowers-by-wire—at a very special 
price. Stop at your FTD florist and see this 
full, rich bouquet of mums, pompons and 
fall foliage artistically designed and delivered 
in a classic milk glass vase she’ll use again 
and again. 

You’llagree this is aremarkable value. Send 
it—and you'll reach right out and touch her. 


Touch her so deeply you’ll almost feel the 
glow come back. This long-lasting gift will 
grace the home, the table, and give enduring 
pleasure. Take advantage of this special new 
offer. Look up your FTD florist now in the 
phone book Yellow Pages under FTD— 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. 


LORISTS'’ FELEGRAPH ELIVERY 


This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Vital Possessions 


Grace Noll Crowell. 14 devotions in prose and 
poetry expressing the value of God’s gifts. $1.50 


They Sang a New Song 


Ruth McKay. Stories of twenty great hymns, each 
with simplified musical arrangement, $3.50 


Beggars In Velvet 


Carlyle Marney. 36 down-to-earth, penetrating ob- 
servations on the problems of modern man. $2 


Pocket-Size Prayer Books $1 Each 


Prayers for a Woman’s Day—Josephine Robertson 
New Prayers for a Woman’s Day—Jos. Robertson 
Prayers for Livying—Hazel T. Wilson 

A Prayer Companion—Hazel T. Wilson 


FOR THE GROWN-UPS 


The International Lesson Annual, 
1961 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith. The ever-popular commentary on 
the International Sunday School Lessons. Text in 
King James and R.S.Y. Still only $2.95 


In Green Pastures 


Jane Merchant. 86 deyotions in poetry and prayer, 
based on the beloved 23rd Psalm, 
Lively May I Walk 


Glenn H. Asquith. 54 devotions for older people. 
Extra-large type. Ribbon marker, $2 


365 Windows 


Halford E. Luccock. Inspiration for every day. $2 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 
Jaroslav Pelikan. An analysis and survey of the 
beliefs and doctrines of Roman Catholicism. $4 
Strength for Living 

Hazel T. Wilson. A devotional diary. $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Story of Saint Nicholas 


Mildred Luckhardt. The story of a boy who be- 
came a beloved Christian bishop. Ages 8 up $2.75 


Around the Year Together 


Ruth Adams Murray. Activities for family fun, 
fellowship and worship. Ages 5-10 $1.95 


Jesus, the Litthe New Baby 


Mary Edna Lloyd. The story of Jesus’ birth. II- 
lustrations in color. Ages 3-6. $1 


I Rode the Black Horse Far Away 
Ivy O. Eastwick. 47 winsome poems. Ages 3-10. $2 


FOR THE YOUTH 


Devotions for Junior Highs 
Helen F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield. $1.75 


Meeting the Test 
Walter L. Cook. Meditations for teenagers. $1.75 


Ours Is the Faith 
Walter Dudley Cavert. Devotions for youth. $2 


FOR THE FAMILY PASTOR 


Leaves from a Spiritual Notebook 
Thomas S. Kepler. Inspirational resources for 
personal or group meditation. 304 pages, $5.50 


A Handbook of Church 
Public Relations 


Ralph W. Stoody. Ways to make effective use of 
the press, radio, and television to promote the 
churches’ influence in the community. $4 


Pastor’s Complete Workbook 


Compiled by Charles M. Smith. Space for the 
minister to plan and record a year’s work. $3.95 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


A comprehensive Bible commentary complete in 
12 volumes. Text in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, plus 540 pages of general ar- 


ticles. Each Vol. $8.75, 12-Vol. Set, $89.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


